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Ladies’ Literary Port Folio. 


1 feel a newer life ip 
inds, that fan the flo ; 
vie welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours,— 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. . 
The spirit of the gentle south-wind calls) 


is blue throne of air, ; ; 
whispering voice in music falls, 


is budding there; 
The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake, 
One waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves, ; 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 


A canopy of leaves; 
And darkening shadow floats 


A gush of trembling notes. 

Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods 

With the light dallying of the west-wind play; 
And the full-brimming floods, 

As gladly to their goal they run, 

Hail the returning suu. 


TALES. 
CASPAR HAUSER. 


NOWN OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
TYOUNDLING OF NUREMBERG. 
[From the German of Anselm Von Feuerbach.J 

The state of man, when excluded from social 
intercourse and education, is perhaps partially 
exhibited in such histories as those of Peter the 
Wild Boy; but the subject, as a whole, is now 
redeemed from speculation by the history of 
Caspar Hauser. This history is not only of sur- 
passing interest in itself, but, in the point of 
view we have stated, is of such importance, 
that the information it affords must always here- 
after occupy that place in the history of man 
which conjecture has hitherto supplied. An 
exceeding carious account of this remarkable 
being has been translated from the German. of 
Anselm Von Feuerbach, and to this we are in- 
debted for the information which we purpose 
to lay before our readers; referring those who 
desire further pafticulars to the work itself for 
many interesting details, which our limits will 
not include. 

On Whit Monday, the twenty-sixth of May, 
1828, a citizen of Nuremberg, in Bavaria, was 
proceeding from his house to take a walk, when, 
happening to look around him, he perceived at 
a little distance a young man in the dress of a 
peasant, who was standing in a very singular 
posture, and, like an intoxicated person, was 
endeavouring to move forward, without being 
either able to stand upright or to govern the 
movement of his legs. On the approach of the 
citizen, the stranger held out to him a letter di- 
rected to a military officer living in Nuremberg. 
As the house of this person lay in the direction 
of the citizen’s walk, he took the youth thither 
with him. When the servant opened the door, 
the stranger advanced with the letter in his 
hand, and uttered several inarticulate words.— 
As he appeared to be suffering from hunger and 
thirst, a small piece of meat was handed to him; 
but scarcely had the first morsel touched his 
lips when he shuddered, the muscles of his face 
were seized with convulsive spasms, and he spat 
it out with great abhorrence. He manifested’ 

he same aversion after he had tasted a few 
drops of a glass of beer which was brought to 
him. But he swallowed with greediness and 
satisfaction a bit of bread and a glass of pure 
water. Inthe meantime all attempts to gain 
any information concerning his person or his ar- 
rival were entirely fruitless. He seemed to 
hear without understanding: to see without per- 
ceiving, and to move his feet without knowing 
how to use them for the purpose of walking.— 
His language consisted mostly of tears, moans, 
and unintelligible sounds. He was hence soon 
regarded as a kind of savage; and, in expecta- 
tion of the captain’s return, was conducted to 
the stable, where he immediately stretched 
himseif on the straw, and fell into a profound 


satisfaction, and began to repeat his unintelligi- 
ble sounds. | 

The letter addressed to the captain afforded 
10 distinct information concerning this singular 
being. Itstated that the writer was a poor 
jay-labourer, with a family of ten children.— 
The bearer had been left in his house the se- 
venth of October, 1812, and he had never since 
teen suffered to leave it. A christian education 
Ind been given to him, and he had been taught 
toread and write; and as he wished to become 
a-rooper, and the writer found it difficult to 
maintain him longer, he had brought him to Nu- 
remberg and consigned him to the captain’s 
protection. This letter, manifestly designed to 
nislead, was written in German, and concluded 
Wth this heartless expression:—** If you do not 
keep him, you may get rid of him, or let him be 
scram led for.” In a Latin postscript, evident- 
ly by the same hand, thovgh the writer profes- 
ses to be a poor girl, it is stated that the lad was 
born April thirtieth, 1812; that he had been 
taptized; that the application was for his edu- 
cation until he became seventeen years old, and 
that he should then be sent to the sixth, Che- 
uuaxleger regiment, to which his father, then 
dead, had belonged. 

Under all the circumstances, the captain 
thought it best to consign the stranger, and to 
have thesolution of the riddle, to the city .po- 
lice. On his arrival at the guard house, the usual 
offical questions were put to him, to which and 
all oher inquiries he gave no other reply than 
withhis usual unmeaning sounds. _ He exhibit- 
ed ntither fear, astonishment, nor confusion; 
tut mther showed an almost brutish dullness, 
which either leaves externahobjects entirely un- 
notic:d, or stares at them without thought.— 
Rut le was continually pointing, with tears and 
vhimpertg, to his feet, which, with his awk- 
ward and childish demeanor, soon excited the 
compassion of all who were present; for, hav- 
ing the appearance of a young man, his whole 
conduct was that of a child, scarcely two or 
three years old. The police were divided in 
opinion whether to consider him as an idiot, or 
as a kind of savage; and one or two expressed 
a doubt whether under this appearance some 
cunning deceiver might not be concealed.— 
Some one thought of trying whether he could 
write, and placed materials before him, with an 
intimation that he shoulddo so. This appeared 
to give him pleasure; he took the pen, by no 
means awkwardly, between his fingers, and 
wrote in legible characters the name * Caspar 
Hauser.” ‘This circumstance strengthened the 
impression of his being an impostor, and he was, 
for the present, consigned to a tower used as a 
prison. 

The structure of Caspar Hauser’s body, which 
was stout and broad-shouldered, showed perfect 
symmetry without any visible defect. His face 
altered ina few months almost entirely; his 
countenance gained expression, the lower part 
of his face became gradually less prominent, 
and his earlier physiognomy could scarcely be 
recognized. His feet, which bore no marks of 
having been ever before confined by a shoe, 
were beautifully formed, and the soles were as 
soft as the palms of his hands. His gait was, 
properly speaking, not a walk, but rather a wad- 
dling, tottering, groping of the way—a painful 
medium between the motion of falling and the 
endeavour to stand upright. The smallest im- 
pediment in his way caused him often, in his 
chamber, to fall flat on the floor; and for a long 
time after his arrival, he could not go up or 
down stairs without assistance. He scarcely 
knew at all how to use his hands and fingers.— 
Where others applied buta few fingers, he used 
his whole hand in the most awkward manner 
imaginable. 

Caspar soon became an object of great curi- 
osity and interest, and was visited by hundreds 
of persons. During the night he lay upon his 
straw bed; and in the day he sat upon the floor, 
with his legs stretched out before him. He 


sleep. When the captain came home, several 


could not be persuaded to take any other food 


affect him; and the least drop of wine oricffey, 
mixed clandestinely with his water, occasioned 
him cold sweats, or caused him to be seized with 
vomiting or violent headache. When he saw 
for the first time a lighted candle placed before 
him, he was delighted with the shining flame, 
and unsuspectingly put his fingers into it; but 
he quickly drew them back, crying out and 
weeping. Feigned cutsand thrusts were made 
at him with a naked sabre, in order to try what 
might be their effect upon him; but he remain- 
ed immoveable, without even winking, or with- 
out appearing in the least to suspect that any 
harm coald be done to him. When a looking- 
glass was held before him, he caught at his own 
reflected image, and then looked behind to 
find the person whom he supposed to be con. 
cealed there. Like alittle child, he endeavour- 
ed to lay hold of every glittering object that he 
saw; and he cried when he could not reach it. 
A wooden horse was given him for a plaything. 
The possession of this toy seemed to effect a 
great alteration in Caspar. He lost his insensi- 
bility, his indifference and his dejection, and con- 
ducted himself as if he had found an old and long 
desired friend. From that time he had ample 
employmentin decorating, caressing,feeding and 
dragging his horse to and fro by his side, with 
out changing his usual position on the floor.— 
He never ate his bread without first holding 
every morsel of it to the mouth of some one of 
his horses—for more were given him--nor did 
he ever drink water without first dipping their 
mouthsin it, which he afterwards carefully wiped 
off. When the keeper endeavoured to make 
him understand that his wooden horses could 
not eat, he thought he had sufficiently refuted 
him by pointing to the crumbs that stuck in their 
mouths. From this and many other instances 
it manifestly appeared that ideas of things, ani- 
mate or inanimate, organic or unorganized, or 
of what is prodwted by nature or formed by art, 
were all strangely mingled together in the mind 
of this poor victim of an extraordinary cruelty. 
As soon as it was discovered that Caspar Hau- 
ser was no other than a grown infant, who had 
yet to learn to speak, act and observe, he was 
removed to that part of the prison-tower in 
which the keeper and his family resided. In 
this situation his education began, and his first 
tutor was the jailer’s son, a little boy, eleven 
years old. He became greatly attached to Cas. 
par; anc the natural pride of superior know- 
ledge made it a deiighttul task to him to teach 
a robust youth, so much his senior, how to speak. 
The burgomaster of Nuremberg and Protessor 
Daumer soon interested themseives in Caspar’s 
education. To the house of the burgomaster 
he was taken almost daily, for the purpose of 
instruction; and he was finally consigned alto- 
gether to the care of the professor. ‘This change 
was chiefly effected by the representations of 
the writer of the work from which our account 
is taken, who visited Caspar about a month after 
he was first found, and who became convinced 
that he would either die of a nervous fever, or 
be visited with some attack of insanity oridiocy, 
if some change were not made in his situation; 
for it was manifest that the unaccustomed im- 
pressions of light and the free air—the strange 
and often painful mingling of various images 
which continually flowed in upon his senses—- 
the effort to which his mind was incessantly 
stimulated by the thirst for knowledge, labour- 
ing, as it were, to fasten upon, devour, and ab- 
sorb into itself whatever was new to him, 


(and all things were new.) All this was more | 


than his feeble body, and delicate yet constantly 
excited nerves could bear. It was not before 
the lapse of several days that he began to notice 
the striking of the steeple-clock, and the ring- 
ing of the bells. This threw him into the 
greatest astonishment, which at first was only 
expressed by his listening looks and by the 
spasmodic motions of his countenance, succecd- 
ed by a stare of benumbed meditation. Some 
weeks afterwards, a nuptial procession passed 
under his windows with a band of music. He 
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‘ hours after, the boy was with immense difficul- | than bread and water. Even the smell of most suddenly stood listening, motionless as a stat 
—— — a Iv awakened. He then regarded the bright | of the common articles of food was sufficient to | his ears and eyes cunt sonteaalinte follow 
= MAY.—prY J. G. PERCIVAL, colours of the officer’s uniform with childish | make him shudder, or still more disagreeable to 


the movements of the sounds, as they receded 
more and more; and they had long ceased to be 
audible to others, while he still continued im- 
moveably fixed in a listening posture, as if un- 
willing to lose the least vibrations of these notes. 
He was once, ata military parade, placed very 
near to the great regimental drum; and he was 
so powerfully affected by its first sounds as to 
be immediately thrown into convulsions, which 
rendered his instantaneous removal necessary. 
Caspar was remarkable for the extreme sus- 
ceptibility and acuteness of his physical senses, 
until after the period when he had been 
brought to eat meat. The following observa- 
tions appear to refer chiefly to the early period 
of his residence with Professor Daumer:—His 
hearing was exceedingly quick. When taking 
a walk in the fields, he once heard, at a come 
paratively short distance, the footsteps of se- 
veral persons, and he could distinguish these 
persons from each other by their walk. Per- 
ceiving, On One occasion, that a blind man 
evinced greater powers of hearing than him- 
self, he observed, that his hearing had formerly 
been more acute; but, since he began to eat 
meat, he had not been able to distinguish 
sounds with so much nicety as the blind man. 
Nothing made his new mode of life more un- 
pleasant to him than the sense of smelling.— 
What tousis entirely scentless, was not so to him. 
The most delicate and delightful odours of flow- 
ers were felt by him as insupportable stenches, 
which painfully affected his nerves. Excepting 
the smell of bread, and of certain condiments 
used in that to which he had been accustomed 
in his prison, all scents were more or less disa- 
greeable to him. When he was once asked 
which of all other smells was most agreeable to 
him? he answered, *‘ None at all.” His walks 
and rides were thus rendered very unpleasant, 
by leading him near to flower-gardens, tobac- 
co fields and nut trees. He could distingush 
apple, pear and plum trees from each other 


ata.capsiderable distance by the smell ef ‘their - 


leaves. The different colour’ materials used 
in the painting of walls and furniture, and in 
the dyeing of cloths—the ink or pencil with 
which he wrote—all things about him—pro- 
duced effects upon his sense of smell which 
were disagreeable or painful to him. 

As to his sight, there existed, in respect to 
him, notwilight, no night, no darkness, This 
was first noticed by remarking that, at night, 
he stepped every where with the greatest con- 
fidence, and that, in dark places, he always 
refused alight when it was offered him. In 
twilight he even saw much better than in broad 
daylight. Thus, after sunset, he once read the 
nuinber of a house at the distance of a hundred 
and eighty paces, which, in daylight, he would 
not have been able to distinguish so far off.— 
Towards the close of twillght, he once pointed 
out to his instructor a gnat on a very distant 
spider’s web. It has been proved, by experi- 
ments carefully made, that, in a perfectly dark 
night, he ceuld distinguish different dark co- 
lours, such as blue and green, from each other. 
M. Von Feuerbach relates that, recoilecting the 
well-known account given by Cheselden of a 
young man who had become blind but a few 
days after his birth, and was restored to sight 
by a successful operation, he felt desirous of in- 
stituting a comparison between his perceptions 
and those of Caspar. In one of his visits to the 
tower, he accordingly directed him to look out 
of the window, which afforded the prospect of 
a beautiful landscape in all the glory of sum- 
mer. He obeyed; but he immediately drew 
back with visible horror, exclaiming, ‘* Ugly! 
ugly!” and then pointing to the white wall of 
his chamber, he said, “ There are not ugly.’’ 
To the question, why it was ugly? no other re- 
ply was made but “Ugly! ugly!” M. Von 
Feuerbach, however, preserved this incident in 
his memory; and, on a future occasion, when 
Caspar’s mind had much advanced in cultiva- 
tion, he took occasion to recall the circum- 
stance to his recollection. He replied, ‘ In- 
deed, what I then saw was very ugly; for when 
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I looked at the window, it always appeared to 
me as if a window-shutter had been placed 
close before my eyes, upon which a wall-paint- 
er had spattered the contents of his different 
brushes, filled with white, blue, green, yellow 
and red paint, all mingled together. Single 
things, as I now see things, I could not at that 
time recognise and distinguish from each other. 
This was shocking to look at; and, besides, it 
made me feel anxious and uneasy, because it ap- 
peared to meas if my window had been closed 
up with this parti-coloured shutter, in order to 
»revent me from looking out into the open air. 

‘hat what I then saw were fields, hills and 
houses; things which at that time appeared to 
me much larger, were, in fact, much smaller; 
while many other things that appeared smaller, 
were, in reality, larger than other things—are 
facts of which I was afterwards convinced by 
the experience gained during my walks. At 
length Ino longer saw any thing of the shut- 
ter.” ‘To other questions, he replied, that in 
the beginning he could not distinguish between 
what was really round or triangular, and what 
was only painted as round or triangular, The 
men and horses represented on sheets of pic- 
tures appeared to him precisely as the men and 
horses that were carved on wood; but he said 
that, in the packing and unpacking of his 
things, he had soon felt a difference, and that 
afterwards it had seldom happened to him to 
mistake the one from the other. 

Of his astonishing memory, which was as 
quick as it was tenacious, Caspar gave the 
most striking proofs; but its strength declined 
afterwards precisely in the proportion that it 
was enriched, and as the labour of his under- 
standing was increased. 

His obedience to all those persons who had 
acquired paternal authority over him was un- 
conditional and boundless. That the burgomas- 
ter or professor had said so, was to him a rea- 
son for doing or omitting to do any thing, which 
was final, and totally exclusive of all further 
questions and considerations. Yet,in his opi- 
nion, this submission to the authority of others 
referred only to what he was to do or not to do, 
and it had no connexion whatever with his know- 
ing, believing and judging. Before he could 


acknowledge any thing to be certain and true, 


it was necessary that he should be convinced; 
and, indeed, that he should be convinced either 
by the intuition of his senses, or by some rea- 
soning so adapted to his powers of comprehen- 
sion, and to the scanty acquirements of his al- 
most vacant mind, as to appear to him to be 
striking. Whenever it was impossible to reach 
his understanding by any of these ways, he did 
not, indeed, contradict the assertion made, but 
he woulkl leave the matter undecided, until, 
as he used to say, he had learned more. When 
he was told, among other things, of the impend- 
ing winter, and that the roofs of the houses 
and the streets of the city would then be all 
white— as white as the wails ofhis chamber— 
he said that this would be very pretty, but plain- 
ly insinuated that he should not believe it until 
The next winter, when the 
first snow fell, we expressed great joy that the 
streets, the roofs and the trees were now so 
well painted; and he went quickly down into 
the yard to fetch some of the white paint; but 
he soon ran to his protector with all his fing- 
ers stretched out, crying and bawling out 
“that the white paint had bit his hand.” 

As the powers of Caspar’s mind opened, he 
became less interested by the playthings by 
which he had been at first so entirely absorbed. 
Even his love for horses was transferred from 
the wooden representative to the living animal, 
and inan amazingly short timehe became a 
most accomplished and fearless horseman. His 
connexion with professor Daumer, and his in- 
tercourse with others, soon led him to feel his 
own deficiencies. It was very affecting to hear 
his often-repeated lamentation, that there were 
so many things, known to the people of the 
world, which he had yet to learn. But he did 
not despair. The curiosity, the thirst for know- 
ledge, and the inflexible perseverance with 
which he fixed his attention to anything he was 
determined to learn or comprehend, were truly 
wonderful. 

It is painful, but not surprising, to learn that 
under the new perceptions of his senses and 
intellect, and the process they were undergoing, 
his feelings were far from plessurable. He 
longed to go back “to the man with whom he 
had always been.” At home, (in his hole,) he 
said he had never suffered so much from head 
ache, and never been so much teased, as since 
he was in the world. Nevertheless, he was 


willing to remain at Nuremberg until he had 
learned what the burgomaster and the profes- 
sor knew; but then he must be taken home, and 
he would show the man what he had learned 
in the meantime. When surprise was express- 
ed that he should wish to return to that abomi- 
nably bad man, he replied, with mild indigna- 
tion, “Man not bad—man me no bad done.” 
Against “the man with whom he had always 
been,” Caspar never showed the least anger, 
and was never willing to hear that he ought 
to be punished, until the following beautiful 
and affecting incident occurred in the gradual 
development of his mental life. 

“It was in the month of August, 1829, when, 
on a fine summer evening, his instructor showed 
him for the first time the starry heavens. His 
astonishment and transport surpassed all descrip- 
tion. He could notbe satiated with its sight, 
and was ever returning to gaze upon it; at the 


same time fixing accurately with his eye the dif- 
ferent groups that were pointed out to him, re- | 


marking the stars most distinguished for their 
brightness,and observing the difference of their 
respective colours. ‘ That,’ he exclaimed, ‘ is 
indeed the most beautiful sight I have ever yet 
seen inthe world. But who has placed all 
these numerous beautiful candles there? who 
lights them? who puts them out? When he 
was told that, like the sun, with which he was 
already acquainted,they always continue to give 
light, he asked again who placed them there 
above, that they may always continue to give 
light? At length, standing motionless, with his 
head bowed down, and his eyes staring, he fell 
into a deep and serious meditation. When he 
had again recovered his recollection, his trans- 
port had been succeeded by deep sadness. He 
sank trembling into a chair, and asked, why that 
wicked man had kept him always locked up, 
and had never shown him any of these beautiful 
things. He (Caspar) had never done any harm. 
He then broke out into a fit of crying, which 
lasted for a long time, and which could with dif- 
ficulty be soothed; and said, that ‘the man with 
whom he had always been,’ might now also be 
locked up fora few days, that he might learn 
to know how hard it was to be treated so.” 

We may here remark that Cicero quotes 
Aristotle as affirming, and repeats the aflirma- 
tion himself, that a person brought, like Caspar, 
at an advanced period of lite to the first view 
of the skies and the external world, would not 
fail to consider all he saw as the vork of an in- 
telligent mind, even though he hal never heard 
ofaGod. We see this remarkably proved in 
the case of the poor boy whose history we are 
detailing. 

As Caspar Hauser increased in knowledge, 
and in the experiences and sensations of life, 
his general appearance and mode of existence 
became like those ofother men. He learned 
to eat all meats, except pork; but all fermented 
liquors, and even tea and coffee, were still 
abominable to him. His perceptions gradually 
became much lessrapid and tenacious. “ Of 
the gigantic powers of his memory and of other 
astonishing qualities, not a trace remained; and 
he retained nothing extraordinary but his extra- 
ordinary fate, his indescribable goodness, and 
the exceeding amiableness of his disposition.” 
Yet, while in understanding a man, but in 
knowledge a child—and in many things more 
ignorant than a child—his language and de- 
meanour could not but often exhibit him as 
a mingled compound of a child, youth and 
man, without its being easy to determine to 
which portion of life this combination of them 
all properly belonged. He was himself op- 
pressively conscious of his peculiar situation, 
and the consciousness gave a shade of melan- 


choly and dejection to his character and coun-. 


tenance. He world lament that he was al- 
ready so old, and was still obliged to learn what 
children knew long ago. He would say “1 wish 
Lhad never come out of my cage. He who put 
me there should have lett me there; then I 
should never have known and felt the want of 
anything; and I should never have experienced 
the misery of never having been a child, and 
of having come so late into the world.” 

He was able to give little information concern- 
ing the previous portion of his existence, and 
that cofirmed the conclusions of which the peo- 
ple of Nuremberg had arrived. There was no 
doubt that he had lived ina hole (a small, low 
apartment which he sometimes called a cage 
where the light never entered, and a sound was 
never heard. In this place it appears that he 
never, neve in his sleep,lay with his whole bo- 
dy stretched out, but sat, waking and sleeping, 
with his legs extended befere him, and his back 


supported in an erect posture. Some peculiar 
property of his place of rest, or some particular 
contrivance, appears to have made it necessary 
| that he should always remain in this position. — 
An unusual formation of the knee seems to have 
resulted from it, so that when Caspar sat down 
with the leg and thigh extended horizontally on 
the floor, the back formed a right angle with 
the flexure of the thigh, and the knee joint lay 
extended so close to the floor that not the 
smallest hollow was perceptible in the ham, be- 
tween which and the floor a common plavying- 
card could scarcely be thrust. In this dun- 
'geon whenever he awoke from sleep, he found 
a loaf and a pitcher of water by him. Some- 


of an able schoolmaster, with whom he also re. 
sided. It was intended that he should be 
brought to England, in which he would have 
been safe from the dread of assassination. This 
fear, in which he long lived after the first at. 
tempt upon his life, seems, indeed, to have con. 
siderably subsided after he had remained seve. 
ral years at Anspach without molestation. But 
his secret enemy had not lost sight of him. As 
he was leaving the Tribunals, on the morning 
of December the fourteenth, 1833, a stranger, 
wrapped in a large cloak, accosted him under 
the pretence of having an important communi- 
cation to make. Caspar excused himself, as he 


was then going to dine, but promised to meet 


times the water had a bad taste, probably from} the stranger in the afternoon in the palace-gar- 


the infusion of opium; for whenever this was 
the case he could no longer keep his eyes oper, 
but was compelled to fall asleep; and when he 
afterwards awoke, he found that he had a clean 
shirt on, and that his nails had been cut; but Ie 
never saw his keeper’s face. He had two wood- 
en horses and several ribands; with these horses 
he had always amused himself so long as he r- 
mained awake; and his only occupation was to 
make them run by his side, and to fix or fe 
the ribands about them in different positions. 
Thus one day had passed as the other; but he 
had never felt the want of any thing, had nevey 
been sick, and, once only excepted, had neve 
felt the sensation of pain. It is also remarkalle 
that he never had dreams until afier he wen‘ to 
live with Professor Daumer, when he regarced 
them as real appearances. 

How long he had continued to live in thissi- 
tuation he knew not, for he had no krowledge 
of time. He had no recollection of ever having 
been in a different situation, or in any other 
than that place. The man with whom he had 
always been never did him any harm but oncs 
when he struck hima severe blow with a stick 
or piece of wood, because he had been running 
his horse too hard, and had made too muct 
noise. Soon after this circumstance, the mar 
came and placed a small table over his feet, and 
spread some paper upon it, he then came be 
hind him, so as not to be seen by him, took holc 
of his hand, and moved it backward and forvard 
on the paper, with alead pencil which he hac 
stuck between his fingers. Caspar was exc:ed- 
ing pleased with the black figures which ap- 
peared on the white paper. Another time the 
man came to the place wliere he lay, liftechim 
up, and endeavoured to teach him first to stand 
and then to walk. Finally, the man came one 


day, and taking him on his back, carried him 
out of the prison, It appears that he had faint- 
ed on being brought into the light of day and 
the fresh air. He noticed none of the objects 
around him during the journey. He was only 
conscious that the man who had been leading 
him put the letter which he had brought with 
him into his hand and then vanished; after 
which a citizen observed him, and took him to 
the guard-room. 

It seems, from this account, that Caspar had 
at length become a dangerous burden to those 
who kept him secretly confined. He had grown 
restless; his powers of life were more vivid: he 
sometimes made a noise, and it was necessary 
to keep him quiet by means of severe cliastise- 
ment. But why they did not get rid of him in 
| some other manner? why they did not destroy 
him? why he had not been put out of the world 
_as achild’—these are questions which still re- 
main without solution. It seems to have been 
expected that he would have been lost, as a va- 
gabond, or an idiot, in some public institution 
at Nuremberg; or, if any attention was paid to 
the recommendation he had brought with him, 
asa soldier in some regiment. But none of 
these events took place. The unknown found- 
ling met with humane consideration, and be- 
came the object of universal public attention. 
The journals were filled with accounts of this 
mysterious young man, and with conjectures 
respecting him; the development of his mind 
was every where spoken of; marvellous things 
were related to the public of his progress; and 
it was at last reported that Caspar Hauser was 
employed in writing a history of his life. At 
this period, and probably with the view of pre- 
venting the execution of this intention, an at- 
tempt was made on the seventeenth of October, 
1829, to assassinate him in the house of Profes- 
sor Daumer. He escaped with an inconsidera- 
ble wound on his forehead, but which, from the 
excited state of his nervous system, occasioned 
him muca suffering and prolonged indisposition. 

At a subsequent period, Earl Stanhope adopt- 
ed the charge of Caspar, and had him removed 
\to Anspach, where he was placed under the care 


den. The meeting took place: the stranger 
drew some papers from underneath his cloak, 
and while Hauser was about to examine them, 
stabbed him twice near the heart with a dagger 
that he had kept concealed. The wounds were 
not immediately fatal. Caspar was able to re- 
turn home, but could then only utter in broken 


syllables, “ Palace garden—purz—Unz—monu. | 


ment.” The tutor to whose care he had been 
committed, despatched the soldiers of the po- 
lice to Uzen’s monument, in the palace garden, 
where they found a small purse of violet silk, 
containing a scrap of paper, on which was writ- 
ten, ina disguised hand, * Hauser can tell you 
well enough why I appear here, and who [ am, 
To save Hauser the trouble, 1 will tell you my- 
self whence | come: I come from—from—the 
Bavarian Frontier, on the river . L willalso 
give you the name, M. L. O.” According to 
Caspar’s description, the man was the same 
who made the previous attempt upon his life at 
Nuremberg. ‘The unfortunate Caspar Hauser 
died on the night of December the seventeenth, 
in consequence of the wounds he had received; 
and no clue to the mystery of his life and death 
has yet been obtained, although a reward of five 
thousand florins has been offered by Lord Stan- 
hope for the discovery of the assassin. The 
funeral of Caspar Hauser took place on the 


twenty-sixth of December, and was attended by 


crowds of persons, all moved by the deepest 


sympathy, for the poor youth was a great fa- 
vourite. 


THE MAID OF MALINES, AND THE 

BLIND ST. AMAND—sby E. L. BULWER, 

In reading The Pilgrims of the Rhine, the 
last production from the fertile pen ofthe great 
novelist Bulwer, we were much pleased with 
the tale entitled The Maid of Malines; but its 
great length precludes the possibility of insert- 
ing it entire in our Journal. While the singu- 
larly mortifying words, “To be continued,” 
have of late been erased from modern voca- 
bularies, we cannot better amuse our readers, 
than by presenting the pith and beauty of the 
story, which we shall do ina small space; al- 
though, with large type and wide margins, it is 
spread over forty octavo pages! 

St Amand is the hero. He isa young man 
of great fortune, but unfortunately blind. He 
was always directed through large cities by a 
faithful dog named Fido; but missing his Fido 
one day, when walking out, he asked of the 
first person who passed him, the direction to 
the nearest hotel. The person from whom he 
happens to ask this favour is the young and in- 
teresting maiden of Malines, of poor but respec- 
table parentage. She sympathizes in his mis- 
fortune, and directs him towards the hotel. 

A troop of the Belgian horse passing along a 
narrow street, Lucille, the young maiden, in 
endeavoring to protect St. Amand, received a 
blow from an unruly horse, which injured her 
severely. The blind man then accompanied 
her toher home, which was an humble dwell- 
ing, and there he met her father and mother. 

He thus beautifully opens their first love.— 

Then there is such a thing as love at the 
first meeting—a secret, an unaccountable affini- 
ty between persons (strangers before) which 
draws them irresistibly together. If there were 
truth in Plato’s beautiful phantasy, that our 
souls were a portion of the stars, it might be 
that spirits, thus attracted to each other, have 
drawn their original light from the same orb; 
and they thus but yearn for a renewal of their 
formerunion. Yet, without recurring to such 
ideal solutions of a daily mystery, it was but na- 
tural that one in the forlorn and desolate condi- 
tion of Eugerie St. Amand, should have felt a 
certain tenderness for a person who had so ge- 
nerously suffered for his sake. 

** The darkness to which he was condemned 
did not shut from his mind’s eye the haunting 
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of ideal beauty; rather, on the contra- 
ry, in his perpetual and unoccupied solitude, 
he fed the reveries of an imagination naturally 
warm, and a heart eager for sympathy and com- 
ee had said rightly that his only test of 
beauty was in the melody of voice; and never 
had a softer or a more thrilling tone than that 
of the young maiden touched upon his ear. Her 
exclamation, so beautifully denying self, so de- 
yoted inits charity, ‘Thank God! you are 
ed!’ uttered, too, in the moment of her own suf- 
fering, rang constantly upon his soul, and he 
yielded, without precisely defining their nature, 
to vague and delicious sentiments,that his youth 
had never awakened to till then, And Lu- 
cille—the very accident that had happened to 
her on his behalf, only deepened the interest 
she had already conceived for one who, in the 
first flush of youth, was thus cut off from the 
glad objects of life, and left toa night of years, 
desolate and alone. There is, to your beauti- 
fuland kindly sex, a perpetual and gushing 
lovingness to protect. Tiis makes them the 
angels of sickness, the comforts of age, the 
fosterers of childhood; and this feeling, in Lu- 
cille peculiarly developed, had already inex- 
pressibly linked her compassionate nature to 
the lot of the unfortunate traveller, With ar- 
dent affections, and with thoughts beyond her 
station and her years, she was not without that 
modest vanity which made her painfully sus- 
ceptible to her own deficiencies in beauty.  In- 
stinctively conscious of how deeply she herself 
could love, she believed it impossible that she 
could ever be so loved in return. This stran- 
ger, so superior inher eyes to all she had yet 
seen, was the first out of her own household 
who had ever addressed her in that voice which 
by tones, not words, speaks that admiration 
most dear toa woman’s heart. To him she 
was beautiful, and her lovely mind spoke out 
undimmed by imperfections of her face. Not, 
indeed, that Lucille was wholly without person- 
al attraction; her light step and graceful form 
were elastic with the freshness jof youth, and 
her mouth and smile had so gentle and tender 
an expression, that there were moments when 
it would not have been the blind only who 
would have mistaken her to be beautiful. Her 
early childhood had indeed given the promise 
of attractions, which the small-pox, that then 
fearful malady, had inexorably marred. It had 
not only seared the smooth skin and the brilliant 
hues, but utterly changed even the character of 
the features. 

St. Amand, deeply in love with the interest- 
ing Lucille, prevailed upon her mother to al- 
low him to remaina few weeks in their lowly 
habitation. 

«¢ St. Amand came now to reside beneath the 
same roof as Lucille. And was she not happy 
that he wanted so constant an attendance? was 
she not happy that she was ever of use? St, 
Amand was passionately fond of music; he play- 
ed himself with a skill that was only surpassed 
by the exquisite melody of his voice; and was 
not Lucille happy when she sat mute and listen- 
ing to such sounds as at Malines were never 
heard before? Was she not happy in gazing 
on aface to whose melancholy aspect her voice 
instantly summoned the smile? Was she not 
happy when the music ceased and St. Amand 
called § Lucille”? Did not her own name, utter- 
ed by that voice, seem to her even sweeter than 
the music? Was she not happy when they 
walked out in the still evenings of summer, and 


images 


her arm thrilled beneath the light touch of one. 


to whom she was so necessary? Was she not 
proud in her happiness, and was there not some- 
thing like worship in the gratitude she felt to 
him, for raising her humble spirit to the luxury 
of feeling herself loved.” 

“He had been blind from the age of three 
years. ‘I know not,’ said he, as he related these 
particulars to Lucille one evening when they 
were alone; ‘I know not what the earth may 
be like, or the heaven, or the rivers whose 
voice at least I can hear, for I have no recol- 
lection beyond that of a confused, but delicious 
blending of a thousand glorious colours—a 
brightand quick sense of joy—a visible music. 
But it is only since my childhood closed that I 
have mourned, as I now unceasingly mourn, for 
the light of day. My boyhood passed ina quiet 
cheerfulness; the least trifle then could please 
and occupy the vacancies of my mind; but it was 
as I took delight being read to, as I listened to 
the vivid descriptions of poetry, as 1 glowed at 
the recital of great deeds, as 1 was made ac- 
quainted by books, with the energy, the action, 
the heat, the fervour, the pomp, the enthusiasin 


of life, that I gradually opened to the sense of all 
I was for ever denied. 1 felt that I existed, not 
lived; and that inthe midst of the Universal 
Liberty, I was sentenced toaprison, from whose 
blank walls there was no escape. Still, how- 
ever, while my parents lived, I had something 
of consolation; at least, was not alone. They 
died, and a sudden and dread solitude, a vast 
and empty dreariness settled upon my dungeon. 
One old servant only, who had nursed me from 
my childhood, who had Known me in my short 
privilege of light, by whose recollections my 
mind could grope back its way through the 
dark and narrow passages of memory to faint 
glimpses of the sun, was all that remained to 
me of human sympathies. It did not suffice, 
however, to content me with a home where my 
father’s and my mother’s kind voice were not. 
A restless impatience, an anxiety to move, pos- 
sessed me, and I set out from my home, jour- 
neying whither I cared not, so that at least I 
could change an air that weighed upon me like 
a palpable burthen. 1 took only this old atten- 
dant as my companion; he too died three 
months since at Bruxelles, worn out with years, 
Alas! I had forgotten that he was old, for I 
saw not his progress to decay,; and now, save 
my faithless dog, I was utterly alone, till] came 
hither and found thee.’ 

“ But, however much, and however grateful- 
ly St. Amand loved Lucille, her power availed 


to reconcile him to his forlorn condition. 

“* Ah, would that I could see thee! Would 
that I could look upona face that my heart vain- 
ly endeavours to delineate. 

““4f thou couldst,’ sighed Lucille, ‘thou 
wouldst cease to love me.’ 

“*Impossible!? cried St. Amand, passion- 
ately; ‘however the world may find thee, thou 
wouldst become my standard of beauty, and 1 
should judge not of thee by others, but of others 
by thee.’ ” 

Lucille had become so devotedly attached to 
St. Amand, that she lived and moved only for 
him. She had heard of the wonderful cures of 
a certain physician by the name of Le Kain, in 
a neighbouring town, and to him she forthwith 
went and presented herself with her errand. 

“Le Kain smiled: he was one of those men 
who love to read the human heart when its 
leaves are fair and undefiled: and, in the benevo- 
lence of science he would have gone a longer 
journey than that from Louvain to Malines to 
give sight to the blind, even had St. Amand 
been a beggar. 

“Well, well,’ said he, ‘but you forget 
the Monsieur St. Amand is not the only one in 
the world who wants me. I must look at my 
note book, and see if I can be spared for a day 
or two.’ 

** So saying, he glanced at his memoranda; 
every thingsmiled on Lucille; he had no engage- 
ments that his partner could not fulfil, for some 
cy he assented to accompany Lucille to Ma- 

ines. 

_ “Meanwhile cheerless and dull had passed 
the time to St. Amand: he was perpetually ask- 
ing Madame Le ‘Tisseur what hour it was; it was 
almost his only question. There seemed to 
him no sun in the heavens, no freshness in the 
air, and he even forbore his favourite music; the 
instrument had lost its sweetness since Lucille 
Was not by to listen.” 

Lucille, it seems, had a powerful rival in the 
‘beautiful and all-conquering Julie,’ and it mor- 
tified Julie to find St. Amand devoted to one 
who was so beneath her in rank, wealth and 
‘beauty. St. Amand, however, it seems, while 
he could not behold the object of his love, was 
devotedly attached to Lucille; but the denoue- 
ment is singular, and finely wrought out by the 
magic pen of Bulwer. 

** Had St. Amand never loved Lucille, and 
proposed to Julie, his misfortune would have 
made her reject him, despite his wealth and his 
youth; but to be Lucille’s lover, and a conquest 
to be won from Lucille, raised him instantly to an 
importance not his own. Safe, however, in his 
own affliction, the arts and beauty of Julie fell 
harmless on the fidelity of St. Amand. Nay, he 
liked her less than ever, for it seemed an imper- 
tinence inany one to counterfeit the anxiety and 
watchfulness of Lucille. 

The physician arrives. 

“le Kain examined St. Amand, and the re- 
sult of the examination was a confident belief 
in the probability. of a cure. St. Amand glad- 
ly consented to the experiment of an opera- 
tion; it succeeded—the blind man saw! Oh! 
what were Lucille’s feelings, what her emotion, 


what her joy, when she found the object of her 


not to chase the melancholy from his brow, and 


pilgrimage—of her prayers—fulfilled! That 
joy was so intense, that in the eternal altera- 
tions of human life she might have foretold from 
its excess how bitter the sorrows fated to en- 
sue. 

“As soon as by degrees the patient’s new 
sense became reconciled to the light, his first, 
his only demand was for Lucille. ‘No, let me 
not see her alone, let me see herin the midst 
of you all, that I may convince you that the 
heart never is mistaken in its instincts.’ With 
‘a fearful, a sinking presentiment, Lucille yield- 
_ed to the request to which the impetuous St. 
/Amand would hear indeed no denial. The 
father, the mother, Julie, Lucille, Julie’s young- 
_ersisters, assembled in the little parlour; the 
door opened, and St. Amand stood hesitating 
onthe threshold. One looked around sufficed 
him; his face brightened, he uttered a cry of 
| tow ‘Lucille! Lucille!’ he exclaimed, ‘It is 
you, T know it, you only!’ He sprang forward, 
and fell at the feet of Julie! 

***You are wrong, you mistake,” said Ma- 
lame Le Tisseur, in confusion; ‘that is her co1- 
sin Julia, this is your Lucille.’ 

“St. Amand rose, turned, saw Lucille, and at 
that moment she wished herself in her grave. 
Surprise, mortification, dissapointment, almost 
dismay, were depicted in his gaze. He had 
been haunting his prison-house with dreams, 
and, now set free, he felt how unlike they were 
to the truth. Too new to observation to read 
the wo, the despair, the lapse and shrinking of 
the whole frame, thathis look occasioned Lu- 
cille, ne yet felt, when the first shock of his 
surprise was over, that it was not thus he should 
thank her who had restored him to sight. He 
hastened to redeem his error; ah! how coald it 
be redeemed? 

‘* From that hour, al! Lucille’s happiness was 
at an end; her fairy palace was shattered in the 
dust; the magician’s wand was broken up; the 
Aricl was given to the winds; and the bright en- 
chantment no longer distinguished the land she 
lived in from the rest of the barren world. It 
was true that St. Amand’s words were kind; itis 
true that he remembered, with the deepest grati- 
tude, all she had done in his behalf; it is true that 
he forced himself again and again to say, * She 
is my betrothed—my benefactress!? and he 
cursed himself to think that the feelings he had 
entertained for her were fled. Where was the 
passion of his words? where the ardour of his 
tone? where that play and light of countenance 
which her step, Aer voice could formerly cail 
forth? When they were alone he was embar- 
rassed and constrained, and almost cold; his 
hand no longer sought hers; his soul no longer 
missed her if she was absent from his side.— 
Wh nin their household circle, he seemed vi- 
sibly more at ease; but did his eyes fasten upon 
hers who had opened them to day? did they 
not wander at every interval with a too eloquent 
admiration to the blushing and radiant face of 
the exulting Julie? This was not, you will be- 
lieve, suddenly perceptible in one day or one 
week, but every day it was perceptible moe 
and more. Yet still—bewitched, ensnared as 
St. Amand was—he never perhaps would have 
been guilty of an infidelity that he strove with 
the kecnest remorse to wrestle against, had tt 
not been for the fatal contrast, at the first mo- 
ment of his gushing enthusiasm, which Julie 
had presented to Lucille; but for that he would 
have formed no previous idea of real and living 
beauty to aid the disappointment of his imayi- 
nations and his dreams. He would have seen 
Lucille young and graceful, and with eyes 
beaming affection, contrasted only by the 
wrinkled countenance and bended frame of her 
parents, and she would have completed her 
conquest over him before he had discovered 
that she was less beautiful than others; nay, 
more—that infidelity never could have lasted 
above the first few days, if the vain and heart- 
less object of it had not exerted every art, all 
the powerand witchery of her beauty, to ce- 
ment and continue it. The unfortunate Lucille 
—so susceptible to the slightest change in those 
she loved, so diffident of herself, so proud too 
in that diffidence—no longer necessary, no 
longer missed, no longer loved—could not bear 
to endure the galling comparison of the past 
and present. She fled uncomplainingly to her 
chamber to indulge her tears, and thus, unhap- 
pily, absent as her father generally was during 
the day, and busied as her mother was, either 
at work or in the household matters, she left Ju- 
lie a thousand opportunities to complete tle 
power she had begun to wield over—no, not 
the heart!—the senses of St. Amand!” 

Several days had passed on, till one day Iu- 


cille encountering St. Amand, she thus address- 
ed him:— 

“You know that when you once loved me, I 
used to tell you, that you would cease to do- 
so, could you see how undeserving I was of your 
attachment? I did not deceive myself, Eugene; 
[always feit assurred that such would be the 
case, that your love for me necessarily rested on 
your affliction: but, for all that, I never at least 
had a dream, ora desire, but for your happiness; 
and God knows, that if again, by walking bare- 
footed, not to Cologne, but to Rome—to the end 
of the world, I could save you from a much less 
misfortune than that of blindness, I would 
cheerfully do it; yes, even though L might fore- 
tell all the while that, on my return, you would 
speak to me coldly, think of me lightly, and 
that the penalty to me would—would be—what 
it has been!” Here Lucille wiped a few natu- 
ral tears from her eyes: St. Amand, struck to 
the heart, covered his face with his hands with« 
out the courage to interrupt her. Lucille con- 
tinued:— 

“That which I foresaw has come to pass; I 
am no longer to you what I once was, when you 
could clothe this poor form and this homely face 
with a beauty they did-not possess; you would 
wed me still, it is true: but Lam proud, Eugene, 
and cannot stoop to gratitude where L once 
had love. [am not so unjust as to blame you; 
the change. was natural, was inevitable. I 
should have steeled myself against it; but | am 
now resigned; we must part; you love Julie 
that too is natural; and she loves you; ah! what 
is also more probable in the course of events? 
Julie loves you, not yet, perhaps, so much as I 
did, but then she has not known you as I have, 
and she whose whole life has been triumphant, 
cannot feel the gratitude I felt at fancying my- 
self loved; but this will come; God grant itl 
Farewell, then, forever, dear Eugene; I leave 
you when you no longer want me; you are now 
independent of Lucille; wherever you go, a 
thousand hereafter can supply my place;—fare- 
well! 

“Time went on. This quiet and simple his- 
tory of humble affections took its date ina 
stormy epoch of the world—the dawning Revo- 
lution of France.” 

Le Tisseur, the father of Lucille, himself, de. 
spite his age, girded on his sword; the town wag 
carried, and the fierce and licentious troops of 
the conqueror poured, flushed with their easy 
victory, through its streets. Le Tisseur’s house 
was filled with drunken and rude toops; Lucille 
herself trembled in the fierce gripe of one of 
those dissolute soldiers, more bandit than sol- 
cher, whom the subtle Dumouriez had united to 
his army, and by whose blood he so often saved 
that of his noble band; her shrieks, her cries 
were vain, when suddenly the reeking troopers 
gave way; ‘* the Captain! brave Captain!” was 
shouted forth; the insolent soldier, felled by a 
powerful arm, sank senseless at the feet of Lu- 
cille; and a glorious form, towering above its 
fellows, even through its glttering garb, even 
in that dreadful hour remembered at a glance 
by Lucille, stood at her side; her protector—her 
guardian!—-thus once more she beheld St, 
Amand. 

‘* The house was cleared in an instant—the 
door barred, Shouts, groans, wild snatches of 
exulting song, the clang of arms, the tramp of 
horses, the hurrying footsteps, the deep music, 
sounded loud, and blended terribly without; 
Lucille heard them not,—she was on that breast 
which never should have deserted her.” 

Years passed away, and in the resumed trane 
quility of Lucille’s life the brilliant apparition 
or St. Amand appeared as something dreamt 
of, not seen. The star of Napoleon had risen 
above the horizon; the romance of his early ca- 
reer had commenced; and the campaign of 
Egypt had been the herald of those brilliant 
and meteoric successes which flashed forth from 
the gloom of the Revolution of France. 

Years still passed on, when one day a tall 
figure, with a shade over his eyes, and wrapped 
in a long military cloak, stood in the room. A 
thrill shot across Lucille’s heart. He stretched 
out his arms; **Qucille,” said that melancholy 
voice, which had made the music of her first 
youth—“* where art thou, Lucille; alas! she 
does not recognize St Amand.”? 

Thus was it, indeed. By a singular fatality, 
the burning suns and the sharp dust of the 
plains of Egypt had smitten the young soldier, 
in the flush of his career, with a second—and 
this time, with an irremediable—blindness! He 
had returned to France to find his hearth lone« 
Iv: Julie was no more—a sudden fever had cut 
her off in the midst of youth; and he had sought 
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his way to Lucille’s house, to see if one hope 
yet remained to him in the world! 

And when, days afterward, humbly and sadly 
he reurged a former suit, did Lucille shut her 
heart to its prayer? Did her pride remember 
its wound—did she revert to his desertion—did 
she say to the whisper of her yearning love— 
thou hast been before forsaken??? That voice 
and those darkened eyes pleaded to her with a 
pathos not to be resisted; **I am once more 
necessary to him,”’ was all her thought—“ if I 
reject him, who will tend him?” In that thought 
was the motive of her conduct; in that thought 
gushed back upon her soul all the springs of 
checked, but unconquered, unconquerable love! 
In that thought she stood beside him at the al- 
tar, and pledged, with a yet holier devotion 
than she might have felt of yore, the vow of her 
imperishable truth. 

And Lucille found, in the future, a reward 
which the common world could never compre- 
hend. With his blindness returned all the feel- 
ings she had first awakened in St. Amand’s soli- 
tary heart; again he yearned for her step— 
again he missed even a moment’s absence from 
his side—again her voice chased the shadow 
from his brow—and in her presence was a sense 
of shelter and of sunshine. He no longer sighed 
for the blessing he had lost; he reconciled him- 
self to his fate, and entered into that serenity of 
mood which mostly characterises the blind.— 
Perhaps, after we have seen the actual world, 
and experienced its hollow pleasures, we can 
resign ourselves the better to its exclusion; and 
as the cloister which repels the ardour of our 
hope is sweet to our remembrance, so the dark- 
ness loses its terror when experience has weari- 
ed us with the glare and travail of the day. It 
was something, too, as they advanced in life, 
to feel the chains that bound him to Lucille, 
strengthening daily, and to cherish in his over- 
flowing heart the sweetness of increasing grati- 
tude; it was something that he could not see 
years wrinkle that open brow, or dim the ten- 
derness of that touching smile; it was some- 
thing that to him she was beyond the reach of 
time, and preserved to the verge of a grave 
(which received them both within a few days of 
each other,) in all the bloom of her unwither- 
ing affection—in all the freshness of a heart that 
never could grow old! 


Saturpay, May 31, 1834. 


FATAL ACCIDENT, 

Mr. William Nyce, Innkeeper, of Whitpain 
township, Montgomery County, was killed a few 
days since by being thrown from his wagon. 

ANoTHER.—A black child, about three years old, 
left by its mother fora few moments, ina room with 
a fire, in one of the tenements of Mr. Ridgway, 
Camden, N. J., amused itself by playing in the em- 
bers: the mother returned and found her infant en- 
veloped in flames; her cries called in some persons 
passing at the time, who extinguished the fire, and 
Dr. Mulford administered all the relief which me- 
dical skill suggested, notwithstanding which, the 
child survived the injury but a few hours, 

Yer aNnoTuER.—On Sunday, the 11th inst. Jeffer- 
son Arckey, of Meyerstown, Lebanon county, was 
drowned in the Schuylkill, near Pawling’s bridge. 
It is said he accidentally fell off a canal boat, and be- 
fore any assistance could be brought for his rescue, 
he sank to rise no more. 


FANATICISM--OBSCENITY—M‘DOWELL- 
iSM IN NEW YORK. 

It is known to most of our readers that there is a 
weekly newspaper published in the city of New York 
under the editorial superintendance of a fanatic 
named M‘Dowell. The avowed object of this paper 
is to mend the morals, and the mode pursued by the 
editor is altogether novel—it is by pointing out all 
the secret haunts of vice, and by submitting to the 
passions of the innocent and uninitiated all the tempt- 
ing and seductive allurements to sin, that exist in 
the great commercial metropolis. The paper, in 
short, is said to abound with the most obscene de- 
scriptions—the most disgusting details—details that 


could not be published in an ordinary newspaper in 
a city like this, without giving offence to nine-tenths 
of the virtuous wives and daughters of the commu- 
nity. Notwithstanding this, M‘Dowell’s Journal 
aspires to the character of a religious paper, and if 
all be true that is related of it,is fostered and encoura- 
ged by many females, fanatics of theM‘Dowell school, 
of our sister city. Such is the character of this loath- 
some sheet, that it was a short time since indicted by 
the Grand Jury of New York, but for some cause or 
other the penalty has not followed the indictment, 
and the Journal continues to be issued as usual, with- 
out the slightest change for the better in its charac- 
ter. Nay more, Mr. M‘Dowell, the father of this 
indecent offspring, has ventured a step further in 
the work of reformation, and not satisfied with giv- 
ing written descriptions of some of the scenes that 
are nightly enacted in the neighbourhood of the Five 
Points, has called the pencil of the artist to his aid, 
and now holds up the ‘‘teeming canvass” to the eyes 
and passions of his chaste and religious followers. — 
Read the following from the editorial columns of the 
New York Courier of Wednesday last: 


We are authorized to state, on the authority of 
persons present on the occasion, that on Thursday 
evening, there was an exhibition at the Chatham 
street Chapel, of three hundred and ninety-five in- 
decent—we would use a stronger word if we were 
not afraid of offending our readers—of indecent pic- 
tures, of various kinds, collected from different 
sources. Between five and six hundred persons 
were collected, by special invitation, of whom our 
informant was one, and the pictures were held up to 
the examination of all, as evidences of the corrupt 
state of the people of this city. Nakedness in all its 
forms, attitudes, and expressions; lasciviousness in 
all its seductive expressions; and voluptuousness in 
all its redundancy of temptation, were here display- 
edi to the eyes of young and old, for the purpose of 
repressing the passions, and ‘putting down vice!” 
Are the leaders in this crusade against public de- 
cency so utterly ignorant of the nature of man, and 
the springs by which his passions are set in mo- 
tion, as not to know the effects of such an appeal 
as ishere made, under pretence of restraining their 
excesses? If they are, then we say they are dangerous 
members of Society, and utterly unfit to be teachers 
either of decency or morals, If they had wished to 
administer the strongest stimulants to the passions, 
they could scarcely have devised a more effectual 
mode, than that of appealing to the senses, by an ex- 
hibition of sensual and profligate pictures. The 
reality would have been less dangerous than the re- 
presentation, because those who would shrink from 
actual barefaced indecency, may be easily seduced 
by its description. The shadow is more dangerous 
than the substance, 


Are these things to be permitted ina christian—in 
a moral community? Is the madness—the obscenity 
of this man to be tolerated, simply that he throws 
over his base purposes the mask of religion? Is it 
not proper that the fathers of the church to which 
Mr. Dowell professes to belong, should take some 
notice of the mad pranks of this impostor—should 
place him beyond the pale of their sanctuary? Such 
a course, it strikes us, is necessary under the cir- 
cumstances—necessary for the cause of religion in 
general, and for the character of the Presbyterian 
Church in particular. We do not make these re. 
marks, with the remotest idea of identifying the 
madness of M‘Dowell with the character of the re- 
spectable denomination to which he claims to be- 
long—on the contrary, we have heard many of the 
leading members of that society in this city, as wel 
as many of those from other States, now assembled 
here, express themselves in terms of the most decid- 
ed disapprobation and censure, in relation to the 
course of this madman, and it is therefore, and with 
the object of rescuing the society from the stigma 
that the conduct of this man may possibly fix up- 
on it, that we have thrown these few remarks to- 
gether. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
The New York Star gives the following as a pas- 
sage from one of M‘Donald Clarke’s Lectures on 
Love and Marriage. 


‘* Had Mary Chaworth known the value of the 
soul she spurned, would the hour of Byron been thus 
early blasted? That misguided girl might have been 
the blessing of his manhood, and covered his age 
with honour. Had that wedding bell sounded sweet 
through the silence of some summer night—when 
the new moon bung like a curl of light on evening’s 
brow, #8 they tripped over the green lanes to the 
white church on the hill of Harrow, earth would 
have been glad to see her poet so happy, and eter- 
nity whispered his name without a blush, and with- 


out at ear. Alas! look at the contrast— * ° 


 * See the star of that magnifi- 
cent mind glimmer out in the red mist of drunken- 
ness—the stream of that fair body dry up, ere the 
summer of intellect had cooled its feverish tide with 
the broad leaves of immortality. But, in the last 
dark sleep let him rest, whose sleepless mind made 
his name a restless mystery. I would not bring a 
pang to the heart of even one of the humblest of his 
worshippers—yet let us remember, that genius— 
though a palliation—is a poor excuse for error, and 
a sinful life must look not tor a spootless memory.” 


ENGLAND--RUSSIA--TURKEY—AFFAIRS 
ABROAD. 

A debate of more than ordinary interest oc- 
curred in the British House of Commons a short 
time since, in relation to the treaty some time 
since entered into by Turkey and Russia. Mr. 
Shiel made a very eloquent speech upon the 
subject, when making a motion that copies of 
any communication betweens his Majesty’s go- 
vernment and the Russian government in rela- 
tion to said treaty, be laid before the house. He 
He narrated the circumstances that led to 
that treaty, and showed that the British govern- 
ment had neglected its honour and interests, 
while Russia had stepped in and secured an im- 
portant advantage over all other nations, It 
appears that in 1831, the Pacha of Egypt’s 
forces marched to form the siege of Acre, and 
in 1832, Acre fell. On the 14th of June Da- 
mascus was taken; in July, another great battle 
was fought, and Ibraham passed the Taurus. 
At this crisis Turkey applied for aid to England, 
and England refused to lend her assistance. It 
was then that Turkey applied for the aid of 
Russia. The ‘l'aurus was passed, and there was 
no English ambassador at Constantinople. Af- 
ter the battle of Koniah, a letter was written 
by the Emperor of Russia to the Sultan, couch- 
ed in terms of diplomatic and paternal endear- 
ment, offering him whatever assistance he 
might require. It was a singular fact, said Mr. 
Shiel in the course of his remarks, but one for 
which it was not very difficult to point outa 
reason, that at the time this letter was written 
there was no French ambassador resident at 
Constantinople, so that in this particular the no- 
ble lord might have some excuse, as it might be 
supposed that France was as much interested as 
England in,repressing the interference of Rus- 
sia. But on the receipt of the news of the bat- 
tle of Koniah, a French ambassador was de- 
spatched to Constantinople, and on the 19th of 
February Admiral Roussin made an application 
to the Divan, and represented to them the 
danger of receiving the proffered assistance 
of Russia. On the next day the Russian 
fleet appeared in the Sosphorus but no imme- 
diate disembarkation took place. At that time 
the English ambassador (Lord Ponsonby, ) was 
at Naples, relieving himself from the fatigues of 
diplomatic negotiation. At Constantinople, in 
the meanwhile, crafty Russia continued to ex- 
press her reluctance to interpose, but at last 
20,000 Russians took possession of Constanti- 
nople. Count Ortlof at length arrived, and 
while he seemed entirely occupied in the show, 
the festivity, and the illuminations of the Se- 
raglio, he drew up his treaty, not only without 
the intervention, but even without the know- 
ledge of England, and France. By this treaty 
it was agreed that all nations at war with Rus- 
sia should be excluded from the Black sea,— 
that is, if the accounts relative to its provisions 
were true. If they are true, said Mr. Shiel, 
Russia has certainly acquired at last the power 
of turning the key of that lock to which Alex- 
ander had so significantly alluded, and it would 
be found that England had allowed the last of 
the sultans to become the first Satrap of a Rus- 
sian province. Why, continued Mr. S., was it 
that the first lord of the admiralty had increased 
the amount of forces required for the navy? 


There was not one man in twenty who had op 


posed this addition, and why was this? Why, 
because the consciousness beat in every man’s 
heart that the time was come when such an in- 
crease was needed. He concluded by saying 
that England loved peace, and was dearly at- 
tached to commerce, but she would neither be 
insulted nor cajoled, She had still spirit enough 
to resist the aggressions of the northern auto- 
crat, and there was still force enough left in 
her arm to strike the necessary blow, 


Lord Palmerston opposed the motion, and at- 


government i nthe matter adverted to. He said 
that the treaty was not one which the British 
government received with satisfaction, but 
that the assurances and explanations which 
had been received from one of the contracting 
parties tended greatly to remove the objections 
which might have been made to it, and he 
would further say, that although the treaty was 
one to which it would be the duty of the go- 
vernment of Great Britain to direct its watchful 
attention, with a view to every case in which it 
might come into operation, he was inclined to 
think that if Great Britain should pursue the 
course which was consistent with her dignity— 
if she acted with firmness and temper, betraying 
no unnecessary distrust, but at the same time 
exhibiting no undue and blind confidence, no 
case would arise in which the treaty could be 
called into operation, and that therefore i¢ would 
in practice remain a dead letter. 


Mr, Stanley said, that if understood according 
to the account given by Mr. Shiel, the treaty 
was one which could not be advantageous to 
England; but the distinct and positive assurance 
both of Turkey and Russia, enabled him to state 
that that description of the treaty could not be 
given. The effect of the treaty was to enable 
Russia in the event of war, to demand of Tur- 
key the closing of the Dardanelles against the 
armed vessels of either belligerents. Had the 
arrangement been to open them to Russia, and 
close them against all other powers, then, in- 
deed, would the case be different, and, pro tan- 
to, it would have been an advantage to Russia, 
for it would have been conceding to her a pos- 
session of the Dardanelles to all practical pur- 
poses. Before that treaty Turkey might close 
the, Dardanelles against both or neither of the 
belligerents; the effect of the treaty was that 
she should, on the breaking out of war, be 
bound to close them against all foreign vessels. 
He would never attempt to say that was not an 
advantage to Russia, but it was nothing in the 
remotest degree, resembling what had been re- 
presented. It might, and he could not deny 
but that it would, prove an advantage to Russia 
to obtain that sort of protection for the ports of 
the Black sea, but that by no means amounted 
to the power of opening and shutting the Dar- 
danelles at the pleasure of Russia, to the advan- 
tage of some powers, and to the manifest injury 
of others. From Russia and Turkey they had 
received upon that head the fullest and most 
satisfactory explanation, which did away, in his 
opinion, with all the objections which had been 
urged against the treaty. 


Notwithstanding these explanations, it is clear 
that Earl Grey committed a gross error in not 
yielding the aid required by the Porte at the time 
it was asked. The intelligent editor of the New 
York Albion, who is thoroughly conversant with 
European politics, well observes when advert- 
ing to the debate. The refusal of the British 
government to assist Turkey in her hour of ex- 
tremity, and the unpardonable conduct of Lord 
Ponsonby in remaining six months at Naples af- 
ter being ordered to his post at Constantinople, 
| left Turkey no alternative but to throw herself 
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into the arms of Russia. Gladly did Russia} one of his letters affirmed that France was ap- 


sieze the tempting offer, and she has at length 

ined the golden prize for which she has so 
long sighed, and—until England forgot her duty 
to herself, and to the world—sighed in vain. 
the price of the Russian succors paid by the 
Sultan, is the absolute supremacy of Muscovite 
rule at Constantinople for ever. If we want 
proof of this, it can be shown in the treaty so 
often complained of, and which was made the 
subject of the debate to which we have just 
called attention. In that treaty the Porte en- 
gages to prevent all foreign ships, in case of war 
from approaching Russia by way of the Darda- 
nelles. Now, as both sides of the Bosphorus, 
and the whole of the Dardanelles, are exclu- 
sively Turkish territory, the compliance with 
this exaction is a surrender of Turkish indepen- 
dence,—it is a dictation that no former Sultan 
would have listened to for a moment. To en- 
force the provisions of the treaty, Russia main- 
tains at Sebestapol, on the Black Sea, a fleet 
and army sufficiently powerful to conquer Con- 
stantinople and all its fortresses, long before 
any assistance could reach the Levant from 
France or England. Russia, then, has at length 
secured her weak point, and the Dardanelles 
must hereafter be considered as her frontier 
barrier. Let the slightest demonstration of war 
take place—let but a single shot be fired on 
the Russian flag by any power in Europe, and 
we shall instantly see Calmuc garrisons in every 
castle of the Hellespont. The discussion in the 
House of Commons was not brought on by con- 
servative hostility, but by a member in the op- 
posite ranks, Mr, Shiel; it is proper to state also 
that Col. Davis and Col. Evans took the same 
view of the subject as Sir Robert Peel, and all 
agreed that in this instance England had com- 
mitted a fatal error. We said from the first, 
that by this treaty the political equilibrium of 
Europe was destroyed, and nothing but war 
can restore. 


But other evils will grow out of this fatal in- 
strument. A coolness, it is asserted by a large 
portion of the press, has recently sprung up be- 
tween England and France, which is ascribed 
to the Turkish question. France, it appears, 
has so strengthened herself by the occupation 
of Algiers, and by the influence she has acquir- 
edin Egypt, where her officers command ar- 
mies and navies, and fill seats at the Council, 
that she is comparatively regardless of the pow- 
er of Russia at the Porte. She has consequent- 
ly not properly backed England in her remon- 
strances with the autocrat, but has left John 
Bull, as is usually his luck, to fight the battle 
alone. This circumstance, coupled with the 
extraordinary intimacy that has suddenly arisen 
between Russia and France, and the high fa- 
vour which Pozzo di Borgi now enjoys at the 
Tuileries, has alarmed Earl Grey. We accord- 
ingly find that Lord Durham and Mr. Edward 
Ellice have been despatched to Paris to ask for 
certain explanations. The strides to arbitrary 
power lately made by Louis Philippe—his un- 
paralleled severity to the press—his absenting 
himself from the contact and sight of the peo- 
ple—the liberals affirm are positive indications 
of approaching apostacy, and consequent aban- 
ment of the liberal creed. “It is immaterial 
to us,” Pozzo di Borgi is reported to have said, 
** whether Charles the Tenth, Henry the Fifth, 
or Louis Philippe reigns at Paris, provided dis- 


rganization be suppressed. If Louis Philip 
will conform to our policy he will receive our 
support.” So then it would appear that the King 
of the Barricades, finding that legitimacy was 
getting too strong for him, and feeling that his 
popularity with the liberals had long since de- 
parted, has bowed to the autocrat of the north. 
At least such is reported by a large portion of 


= 


proaching arestoration,now changes his ground, 
and intimates that Louis Philippe may hope to 
save himself from the restoration by succumbing 
to the northern despots. Asa preliminary step 
to this, it is necessary to sever the intimate 
union with Earl Grey and the Whig Cabinet of 
England. O. P. Q. begins in these words,— 
‘*There is an end of the alliance between France 


and England,” and enforces them in his pecu- 
iar and resolute manner. 


MINNIE GREY; 

OR, THE SHEPHERD OF SHINGHAM’S DAUGHTER. 

_George Brackenbury was the younger son of 
Sir Thomas Brackenbury, of Brackenbury Hall, 
in the village of Asterisks, in the county of 
Blank, His elder brother, Mr. Thomas Brack- 
enbury, being one of that numerous class of 
whom it may be said emphatically that they are 
“born to die,’”—being, moreover, heir to the 
title and estate, and destined to support and 
transmit the honour and glory of all the Brack- 
enburys, from the time of the Norman William 
to that of William the Fourth—had every pos- 
sible care bestowed upon his education. 

But Mr. George, being the younger brother— 
a sort of encumbrance on the estate, to be got 
rid of as cheaply and expeditiously as was con- 
sistent with the dignity of the family—was to 
be attached to some profession. 

The mind of this young gentleman, modified 
by his physical organization, was, like his per- 
son, elegantly turned and delicately constructed 
—but it was, in both cases, at the expense of 
capacity and vigour. The tone of his mind, bya 
a retrograde effect, gave daily fresh and added in- 
fluence to the cause by which it was itself pro- 
duced, by withdrawing its posse-sor from parti- 
cipation in the hardy and athletic exercises of 
robuster youths, in which he felt hopeless to 
excel; and by inducing him to seek the more 
alluring but enervating pleasures of legendary 
reading. These were the more congenial to 
his temper, and the better calculated to increase 
his morbid delicacy of mind and body, because 
they were obtainable without the toil of either 
mental or bodily exertion. Thus the physical 
and moral man, acting reciprocally on each 
other, the lines of his character became daily 
deepened, and its peculiarities more marked 
and manifest. 


Thus living for ever in the sunny realms of 
fancy—associating only with the bright beings 
of imagination—accustomed only to behold the 
gilded scenery of visionary thought, where all 
is sunlight and perfection—he became wholly 
unfitted for the rude world of reality. When- 
ever he attempted to mix with its inhabitants, 
something was constantly occurring to grate and 
jar against the tense susceptibility of his feel- 
ings, and set the teeth of his sensibility on edge; 
and the commonest accidents of humanity were 
sufficient to disgust the etherealized delicacy 
of his factitious taste. The witching scenes of 
perfect beauty and unqualified bliss which 
books of poetry and romance presented to his 
mind, he expected to realize in sober earnest. 
But whenever he thought himself on the point 
of doing so, up started Experience, armed with 
her soap and sand, and instantly scoured away 
the gold and silver leaf * with which the poet’s 
fancy had overlaid them. 

But though George had always delighted to 
wander in the mazy paths of fiction, he did not 
always delight in one and the same. As a child, 
he could have listened till he had been starved, 
to the nursery tales of fairy frolics on the green 
sward by moonlight—the dark legends of 
witchcraft—the penny histories of celebrated 
robbers, with theircaves and dark lanterns,— 
while a real veritable newspaper murder, was 
to him worth breakfast, dinner, and supper. 
As a boy, these gave place to chivalry and 
knight errantry. He dwelt with rapture on the 
glowing descriptions of jousts and tournaments 
—feats of archery—deeds of arms—prancing 
steeds and helmeted knights. As, however, 
the boy gradually merged into the man, his 
predilections underwent another change:—no 
tale seemed perfect that had nota lady for its 
leading character—no scene delighted him that 
had nota woman in the foreground. Romances 
of the passionate, devoted, long-suffering love 
of woman, were now devoured almost day 
and night. Over these he would ponder and 
weep for hours, and, singling out some fa- 
| vourite scene, would dwell on it till his whole 


the English press. O. P. Q., who so lately in 


soul was absurbed; then shut the book, and 


sigh as though his heart was bursting, But of 
all varieties, kinds, and degrees of love, young 
love delighted him the most. He experienced 
something like a feeling of disappointment if 
the heroine’s age exceeded sixteen or seven- 
teen years. Ofor the love of sixteen! There 
is nothing like it on earth! 

When he had kept terms at Cambridge for 
about two years, an aunt, a widow lady of some 
property, died, leaving George the uncontrolled 
possessor of an income of three hundred a 
year. He now sat himself down seriously to 
consider what he should do. The result of his 
cogitation was a resolution to leave Cambridge 
at once, and repair to some secluded part of 
the country, where he hoped to find a race of 
beings living in primitive simplicity, uncorrupt- 
ed by the contamination of cities and towns, 
tending sheep the only amusement, and love 
the only business of their lives. Filled with 
this idea, and having made the necessary pre- 
parations, he mounted the Lynn coach, and, 
about five in the evening, alighted at the Castle 
Inn, at Downham, in the county of Norfolk. 
On the following morning he started in a_post- 
chaise for Shingham; a remote village, situated 
at a considerable distance from the high road, 
and in a district which he had heard was in a 
high degree pastoral, and the manners of 
whose inhabitants he therefore concluded must 
be, in the same degree, primitive and simple. 
Having arrived within a couple of miles of 
Shingham, he dismissed the chaise, and, inquir- 
ing the way, proceeded on foot. 

Afver half an hour’s brisk walking over one 
of the heaths, he came in sight of a. plantation 
of firs, a cottage, and at a little distance to the 
right, a church, having something ofthe figure 
and magnitude of a grotto of oyster shellson a 
first of Augustin London. ‘The plantation of 
firs was at the back of the cottage, close to it. 
As he threw his eyes overthe heath, he dis- 
covered at a distance, an old man following a- 
flock of sheep, which were kept in the pro- 
per direction by the perpetual yelping and 
circumgyrations of his dog. His crook was 
fastened to a leathern belt round his body, 
and was trailing on theground beside him, while 
his hands were actively employed in knitting 
(as George afterwards found) a new foot to an 
old stocking. Our hero’s heart palpitated with 
delight. As he approached still nearer to the 
cottage, he descried the shepherd’s wife, as he 
naturally supposed her, just outside the door, 
sitting at a spinning-wheel; and ere he had pro- 
ceeded five paces further, his crowning wish 
of all was released in the shape of a beautiful 
maiden, (for he felt it impossible that she could 
be otherwise than beautiful,) in appearance 
about seventeen or eighteen. She was neat- 
ly dressed, with a little straw hat on her head, 
the strings of which were untied; and in her 
hand she carried a tin kit, (containing probably 
her father’s dinner,) and away she went trip- 
ping over the plain, in the direction of which 
the old man was driving his sheep. Bracken- 
bury instantly diverged from the path leading 
to the cottage; in order to meet and introduce 
himself to this enchanting apparition. Minnie 
Grey, both in heart and person, was a perfect 
specimen of all that woman oughtand was in- 
tended to be. Her beauty and her heart were 
alike. Neither was in the Madonna or the 
Queenly style, but of that soft, and yielding, 
and trusting kind, which isthe ne plus ultra of 
female witchery—which constitutes the resist- 
tess charm, (O how L abhor a woman of spirit!) 
and true perfection of woman. When she look- 
ed at you, her large blue eyes, swimming in 
tenderness, ever seemed to say, ‘*Do not injure 
me; but if you will, you may.” Her lips, which 
resembled nothing so much asa parted cherry, 
seemed made expressly for kissing; her hair 
was clustering and light brown; and the contour 
of her figure, though slender and graceful, was 
yet so rounded, and conveyed an idea of such 
softness, that the gazer was almost tempted to 
believe her constructed altogether without bone. 
Her hands and fingers, those blemishes in most 
rustic beauties, were (the former) soft, small, 
and white, the latter long, slender, and even- 
ly proportioned, for they had never been in- 
jured by dumestic drudgery, bunt were con-- 
stantly employed in plaiting straw, which re- 
quired them to be always scrupulously clean. 

In character she was like the tendril of the 
vine, and would, like it, have drooped and died 
without some more energetic being than herself 
to love and cling to, Hitherto, therefore, she 
had loved her father and mother with such an 
entirety of feeling, that the event of their 


dying and leaving her was a strange and _horri- 


ble something, of which she could conceive no 
distinct notion. Had death robbed her of them, 
she would have fallen a victim to the arts of the 
first wily deceiver who should cast the net of 
his seductive blandishments around her. Not 
because her heart was naturally vicious, (for 
heaven itself was not more pure and sinless than 
Minnie Grey in thought and deed, ) but because 
nature had made her generous, tender, and con- 
fiding. Whoever should put on an appearance 
of kindness and affection for her—whoever 
should, as it were, raise the drooping tendril, 
and twine it around him, she would have loved 
and clung to with the most perfect devotion and 
self-abandonment. She would have been all his, 
body and soul—she would have been no longer 
conscious of a separate existence of her own— 
her whole being would have been absorbed in 
his—she would have had no wish, no thought, 
no feeling, that had not direct reference to him. 
His assurances, his promises, his protestations of 
love, would have beenrelied on with the im- 
movable faith of a religious devotee. Hypo- 
crisy? heartless villany!—shedid not know what 
the terms meant—how then could she suspect 
them! 

Such was the beautiful and gentle being 
whom Brackenbury now met on the edge of 
the heath that skirted the plantation of firs.— 
Addressing her with great respect, he inquired 
for the village of Shingham. 

“This is Shingham, sir,” replied Minnie: and, 
pointing behind her a little to the right of the 
cottage, added, “that is Shingham church.” 

“But I do not see the houses,” said George. 

‘My father’s cottage, sir, is the only one it 
contains,” was the answer, They walked on. 
It was inthe month of June, and the whole 
plain was covered with the purple heath-bell, 
over which the bees were hovering and hum- 
ming, the monotonous and saddening sound of 
which was only interrupted by the distant and 
plaintive bleating of the sheep, and the angerless 
bark of their friendly keeper. 

‘What a beautiful and still scene! ” said 
George, musing—and then added, ‘to live, 
and love, and die in!’”? They walked on. “TI 
am come,” continued he, “into this peaceful 
and secluded neighbourhood in the hope to find - 
here the happiness and interchange of kindly 
feeling, which I have vainly sought in the busy 
town and crowded city.” They walked on.— 
“With a heart”—~thus he proceeded, for he 
was now under the influence of one of his drea- 
my and melancholy reveries, induced by the 
quiet sadness of the surrounding scenery--*with 
a heart overflowing with affection for all that is 
fair and good, when I sought to win friends for 
the sole luxury of loving and being loved, L 
found friendship but another name for self-in- 
terest,” (Minnie’s eyes began to fill,) “and 
beauty”’—stopping and pointing to a glittering 
snake that lay on their path—“‘like that!” added 
he. They were now near to the old shepherd, 
and stepping up to him, Brackenbury shortly 
expressed his wish to reside for a time in that 
neighbourhood, and inquired whether he could 
be accommodated in his cottage. The shep- 
herd of Shingham was a hale man of about 
sixty-five years of age; his long white hair fell 
curling over the collar of his coat, and his ge- 
neral appearance was venerable. His charac- 
ter was what his habits had made it. For fifty 
years his sole employment had been tending 
sheep on the heaths about Shingham. tn reply 
to Brackenbury’s inquiry, he said, they had a 
chamber which they never used, which he might 
have if his wife had no objection. After alittle 
further conversation, in which our sentiment- 
alist sought to win the old man’s favour by 
speaking in praise of the shepherd’s life, com- 
plimenting him on the appearance of his sheep, 
the sagacity of his dog, &c. he, accompanied 
by Minnie, strolled towards the cottage. 

In their way thither, he did not fail to entreat 
her to intercede for him with her mother. 

“If,” said he, “I amto find happiness any 
where on this side the grave, I feel it must be 
here.” 

Minnie readily promised to do what she could: 
for from the sadness of his tone and manner she 
thought he must have sustained some great mis- 
fortune, and a wish to contribute to its allevia- 
tion was no more than a natural female im- 
pulse. When they had nearly reached the shep- 
herd’s habitation Minnie tripped on before and 
spoke to her mother, who was still busy at her 
wheel. When, therefore, George approached 
her, he had little else to do than listen, 

The old lady’s heart melted with his tale, and 
Minnie’s eyes began once more to twinkle.— 
But, to cut the matter short, ina few days he 
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* found himself, to his heart’s content, securely 


established in the family. His whole life now 
was like the realization of a delicious dream. — 
The entire day was spent wandering about with 
the lovely and gentle Minnie in the most lonely 
and secluded spots; sometimes slowly pursuing 
their listless and uncertain way across the more 
remote parts of the neighbouring heaths, some- 
times threading the devious tracks of the dusky 
woods, or resting for hours together on the 
trunk of some uprooted tree. On these occa- 
sions it was Brackenbury’s part to talk, and 
Minnie’s to listen, and Minnie thought she could 
have listened for ever. The melancholy music 
of his language, with the wonders it unfolded, 
fellupon her ear like the voice of some Being 
of another sphere, while he-explained to her 
the anatomy of a flower growing at their feet, 
spoke of the splendid and gaudy coloring of the 
exotics of other climes, described the manners 
of the inhabitants of other countries, the savage 
cruelty of the aboriginal Americans, the soft 
lasciviousness of the Otaheitans—when, as the 
moon’s pale thin crescent became faintly visible 
on the clear blue of the evening sky, he unfold- 
ed ina general outline, to the amazed and awe- 
struck simplicity of her mind, the stupendous 
wonders of astronomy—when he assured her 
that they themselves were whirling away at that 
moment, ut the rate of more than four hundred 
miles a minute—when he told her, that by going 
down to the bottom of her father’s well she 
might see the stars at noon day almost as well as 
at dark night-—when he had pointed out to her 
some of the more brilliant planets and stars, 
calling each by its name—spoke of their being 
inhabited as of an unquestionable fact—when 
he described to her the mountain of Venus, its 
figure, its height—is it wonderful that poor Min- 
nie sometimes really fancied her companion 
some being of a brighter world than this’—an 
inhabitant of some one of those very stars with 
which he seemed so well acquainted? That 
passage of Scripture, it is very certain, frequent- 
ly occurred to her mind, in which the angels of 
heaven are said to have loved, wooed, and won 
the daughters of men. Minnie was sadly puz- 
zled—terrible suspicions would sometimes cross 
her mind: what if this beautiful stranger should 
prove to be one of those angels come down to 
Shingham in search ofa wife. 

Thus situated, wandering about for ever, 
side by side—unseen, unheard by mortal eye or 
ear, and frequently at a distance of miles from 
any human habitation—their young hearts brim- 
ming with impetuous affections, and ready, at 
any instant, to overflow—each regarding the 
other as the most beautiful being they had ever 
beheld—both perpetually under the dissolving 
influence of the scenery around them, where 
the voice of stillness, like that of conscience, 
felt not heard, was ever humming its drowsy 
song, lulling all things to repose—it is no wonder 
that they sometimes felt as though they them- 
selves were the only human beings the world 
contained; and that their feelings soon became 
like two streams gushing from the same foun- 
tain, and only separated by a barrier which the 
continually augmented power of the currents 
was every instant wearing thinner and thinner, 
until the slightest accident should be sufficient 
to overwhelm it, and mingle the rushing waters 
into one. 

Three months of such blissful feeling as is 
seldom experienced except in dreams, hadnow 
glided away. Another slight change came 
over the manners of one of the party—of Brack- 
enbury. When they walked he did not now al- 
ways throw his arm round her waist; when re- 
clining on the heath with Minnie by his side he 
fell asleep sooner than formerly—he did not rise 
so early inthe morning as he used to do--he 
proposed to return home earlier in the evening. 
But Minnie was far too deeply absorbed in her 
own happiness to notice these alterations of 
manner—trivial in themselves, yet fraught with 
tremendous meaning to her. Brackenbury 
himself began to be conscious of achange of 
feeling—he began to be sensible of the oppres- 
sion of too much happiness. His dreams of se- 
clusion had all been gratified abundantly. The 
excitement of hope and expectation no longer 
existed. He began to congratulate himself that 
Minnie had not yet shown any evidence of a 
consciousness of his changing feelings, a cir- 
cumstance which, until now, had never occurred 
to his mind. Ina short time he would be obli- 
ged to go to Cambridge to replenish his purse. 
He was pleased at this. A month ago he would 
have written for the money had he then want- 
edit. He began to doubt whether he loved 
Minnie as well as he fancied; and to suspect 


that his feelings towards her were only the re- 
sult of time and opportunity. He mistook the 
weariness of monotony for real indifference. The 
truth is, he loved her as well, though not as pas- 
sionately, as ever, and if a rival had crossed his 
path, he would instantly have become sensible 
of this. It was the excitement of novelty which 
he missed, which must, of course, always cease 
when the once untried sentiment, so ardently 
sought for, has been long possessed. He thought 
after all, he did not love Minnie. For all 
George’s knowledge of the human heart had 
been derived from books of romance, according 
to which beauty never fades and passion never 
dies. He endeavoured totry the state of his 
feeling, by fancying Minnie in the arms of ano- 
ther. He could not endure the thought. This 
puzzled him. Then came the thought of Minnie 
herself. If he left her, how would she bear it? 
True, in all eyes but their own, she was the 
same pure being as ever. He called to mind 
every musty old proverb he could think of, 
about the fickleness and lightness of woman’s 
love. All would not do--his utmost ingenuity 
failed him here. Minnie would die. All he 
could do, he could not hide himself from the full 
conviction that poor Minne would certainly die. 
Under this impression he came to the determi- 
nation in which weak minds always seek refuge 
—he would not think about it; besides he did 
not yet know whathe meant todo. He might 
yet come back to her. He thought he should 
—in facct, he felt sure he would. O how sel- 
fish and tyrannical is the very best of human 
hearts! 


The day of his departure arrived. They se- 
perated at a stile half way between Shingham 
and Beacham Well; from whence Brackenbury 
was totake a chaise to Downham. He was 
surprised and disappointed atthe cheerfulness 
with which she kissed him and bade him _ good- 
by. But Minnie’s inexperience had left her no 
better guide by which to judge of the hearts of 
others, than that which her own afforded her; 
and, consequently, she had no more doubt of 
seeing himagain on the day appointed, than 
she had of seeing himin the morning, when he 
went to bed at night. 


When he mounted the Cambridge coach, on 
the following morning, his mind was in the 
save wavering condition—his thoughts and in- 
tentions vague and wncerfain as before. He 
seemed to himself to be weary of Minnie, yet 
could not bear the thought of her loving ano- 
ther. The fact is, he was weary of himself.— 
He felt an uneasy want of something; yet knew 
notwhat. He wanted novelty, excitement— 
something to wish to obtain; something to fear 
to lose—novelty in any shape. 


When he had arrived at Cambridge, his bank- 
er informed him that his brother had been dead 
a month; that his father was dangerously ill, and 
that he himself had been advertised. As his 
intentions had assumed no definite shape, he had 
laid down no rule of conduct. He had settled no 
mode of correspondence with Minnie in case of 
his detention by accident: Indeed this would 
have been difficult, for poor Minnie could not 
read writing, and George’s sensitive mind would 
have shrunk with disgust from the idea of hav- 
ing his love letters pored over by a third party. 
When; therefore, his banker advised him tu post 
down to his father’s seat immediately, he agreed 
at once to do so. His arrangement with Minnie, 
to be at Shingham on a certain day, formed no 
obstacle to his doing this, for he had not yet 


made up his mind as to whether he meant ever. 


to go again. He found the old gentleman con- 
fined to his bed, from which it was clear he 
would never rise. The doctors. proved satis- 
factorily that he ought to have died a month 
ago, but his hardy constitution held out. The 
gentlemen of the neighbouring estates, with 
their wives and daughters, came frequently to 
inquire after him. But George saw that all this 
was mere matter of form, he saw that they did 
not care a straw whether his father lived or died. 
Amongst the young ladies several were hand- 
some; but they affected him only as fine statues 
would have done. They seemed to him cold 
and stony, and altogether to want the warmth 
and winning softness of the kindthearted Min- 
nie. It never occurred to him that this might 
only be the result of the necessary tribute 
which they were compelled to pay to what 1s 
called decorum. He already began to weary of 
his new position. He now began to recollect 
that the time was considerably overpast when 
he promised to meet Minnie, and that neverthe- 
less a distance of nearly three hundred miles 


separated them. “Poor Minnie!” said he; but 


something occurred to attract attention, and he | 
willingly cut short the reflection. 
There was one young lady, who came two or | 
three times with her mother, who for atime. 
made made impression on his heart. This arose, 
though he was not himself aware of it, from. 
some slight resemblance which her face and 
person bore to those of Minnie Grey. He talk-| 
ed to her; but when he had talked himself into 
a fine strain of sentimental feeling, she burst | 
out into a fit of laughter, and tripped off with a_ 
jest on his grave face and melancholy voice.— | 
The little minx had a design on the Bracken- | 
bury estates, but she mistook George’s charac- 
ter. While she meant to enchant him with her 


the four intervening days on his back, (Minnie 
thought,) as though the soles of his feet were 
studded all over with corns, Nevertheless, he 
did, at last, contrive to carry them off. The 
hour of six arrived, and found the undoubtin 

Minnie standing by the stile so often mentioned, 
and watching the path leading to Beacham Well, 
She waited, as nearly as she could guess, the 
lapse ofan hour. Brackenbury did not appear, 
She crossed the stile, and before she had quite 
settled the question, as to whether she should 


go on to Beacham Well or not, she found her. 


self already there, and inquiring at the post- 


house, from which George had taken a post- 
chaise, what was the hour? 


Minnie was both 


gaiety and wit, she disgusted him with, what | astonished and delighted to hear that it still 


he thought, her levity and want of feeling. — | wanted a quarter to seven. 


Brackenbury’s mind was soft, tender, affection- 
ate, and melancholy; boisterous mirth was like 
the sharpening of a saw to it. He thought more 
than ever of Minnie. 

Two months had passed away since he saw | 
her, and he determined to go to her and explain 
his situation. But the old gentleman was taken 
worse—he could not leave him without a great 
breachof decency. Every day, it was asserted 
by the doctors, would be his last; yet he held 
out three weeks longer, and George was on the 
point of starting when he died. This event, of 
course, puta stop to his journey. 

Minnie was now never out of his mind; as he 
wandered about the garden and grounds his 
fancy would draw her picture. She sat by the 
window of her father’s cottage with her head 
on her hand, and her elbow resting on a pillow 
on the table beside her. She was looking 
through the window along the path leading to 
Beacham Well. She was thin, but not hag- 
gard. Inher eye sat hopeless resignation. Her 
countenance was very pale, excepting where 
it was lighted up by one vivid spot of bright 
red on the prominence of each cheek; so bright, 
it seemed as though a living coal actually burn- 
ing beneath the transparent skin. Now and 
then a single tear would hang for an instant sus 
pended from the long dark fringes of her eye, 
then fall upon the other hand that rested on her 
lap: and as she felt the moisture, her eye would 
rest upon it for a moment, then settling once 
more upon the foot-path, a sigh, like a convul- 
sion, would shake her frame, and all was again 
wrapt in the stillness of unmurmuring sorrow. 
As George contemplated this picture, the tears 
trickled over his cheeks like rain. He winked 
his eyes, and tried to shut out the picture from 
his mind. But it had only the effect of chang- 
ing, not banishing it. She recurred again in the 
likeness of Shakspeare’s Ophelia. George 
moved rapidly towards the stables. By the 
time he had reached them, however, he recol- 
lected that it would be impossible to go to 
Shingham and back before the funeral. 

In a few days the funeral took place. From 
this time he had no leisure for thought. He 
was now Sir George ‘Brackenbury and _ posses- 
sor of the family estates. There were deeds 
and parchments of every dimension to be looked 
over with the attornies and steward; there were 
legacies to be paid; there were new leases to 
be granted to tenants; new tenants to be accept- 
ed: the estates to be ridden over; but, above 
all, he was to offer himself a candidate for his 
father’s vacant seat in parliament. 

[Disappointments and other misfortunes at- 
tended him. ] 

The result of all this was a long fit of illness, 
and the month of May had come smiling in be- 
fore George, or rather his medical attendants, 
found him in a fit condition for travelling. He 
had now become thoroughly convinced that he 
could not live happily, perhaps not live at all, 
without Minnie Grey. But he had horrible fore- 
bodings as to the state in which he would find 
her. He could not bear the thought of losing 
her, and yet he would certainly have been dis- 
agreeably disappointed to find her in perfect 
health. Yet, notwithstanding all his anxiety, 
with the moral cowardice peculiar to such cha- 
racters, he shunned the opportunity of satisfying 
his doubts. Atlength, however, when he had 
acquired strength enough to renew his solitary 
rambles, Minnie was never out of his mind; and, 
at last, he succeeded in working up his feelings 
to that degree, that he felt he could not live un- 
der their intensity. He threw himself into a 
post-chaise and started fer Shingham. But we 
must precede him. 

He had left Shingham on a Monday morning, 
and had promised to meet Minnie at the stile, 
half-way between Shingham and Beacham Well, 
exactly at 7 o’clock on the evening of the follow- 


ing Saturday. Old Time hobbled away with 


She walked slowly 
back—she reached the stile; then, turning, cast 
a wistful look along the footpath. No one ap- 
peared; Minnie sighed, as the thought, for the 
first time, occurred that perhaps he would not 
come. But she repelled it instantly, as some- 
thing she dared not look upon. Time wore on; 
it occurred again, again she repelled it. But it 
continued to return at shorter and shorter inter- 
vals, tillshe could no longer resist it. She felt 
conviction, like a burglar, steal into her soul.— 
For a while helpless and hopeless grief, like a 
palpable desolation, fell upon her heart, wither- 
ing her strength, her very being seemed crum- 
bling away like aruin. But in a little time she 
began to gather up the fragments, and by the 
time she had reached her tather’s cottage, she 
could have rendered twenty excellent reasons, 
why it was impossible that George could have 
come that nitgh. 

The next night, and for thirty successive 
nigh s—Alas! poor Minnie! why should I chroni- 
cle thy woes! Why puta window in the broken 
tabernacle of thy heart, the more fully to expose 
its hallowed rites to the rude stare of a scoffing 
world! They are registered in heaven, and, at 
the last great day, when the accusing angel ex- 
hibits his calendar of offences, assuredly what 
thou didst then suffer shall be remembered in 
thy favour. 

On the thirty-second evening, as she was go- 
ing out on her daily errand of disappointment, 
in passing through the doorway, she could not 
raise her foot high enough to pass the threshold. 
She tripped and fell. Her mother now abso- 
lutely refused to suffer her to leave the house. 
But, at her earnest request, she placed her on a 
chair by the window, and setting a small table 
beside her, on which was a pillow. She was 
thus enabled to indulge the only pleasure which 
now remained to her—that of watching the 
path for the appearance of him who was far 
away. 

From that time forward this was her daily oc- 
cupation: but, fora moment, let us recur to 
Brackenbury. 

Sir George Brackenbury approached Shing- 
ham by the same route which he had visited it 
on the first occasion, and not by the path lead- 
ing to Beacham Well; and, as at first, when ar- 
rived within about two miles, he dismissed the 
chaise, and proceeded on foot. When the cot- 
tage, with its surrounding scenery, came in sight, 
he slackened his pace, and made a little detour 
to the left, that he might enjoy the associations 
which every thing he saw awakened in his me- 
mory. ‘There stood the cottage just as he had 
left it—there the little church, the plantation of 
firs, the broad heath. Every thing remained 
unaltered. He began to ask himself—for the 
cool evening air and the exercise of walking had 
given something like vigour to his mind—he 
began to ask himself, ** Why should Minnie 
alone be changed? Surely the work of eight 
months cannot have done very much?” But he 
did not like to pursue the subject. He was 
now on the very spot on which he had first ac- 
costed her, and she began to flit before his im- 
agination in all her early loveliness. Her large 
and loving eyes, her clustering hair, her moist 
and pouting lips, her full and rounded form— 
his fancy began to run riot in the rich feast he 
was about to enjoy. Thus it happened, that 
when George entered the cottage, his mind was 
filled with the image of Minnie, clothed in the 
richest attributes with which an eager lover’s 
fancy could supply her~-and he already felt his 
arms sinking into her soft and yielding form, as 
it were a pillow of down. But he was yet dis- 


tant by some two or three hundred yards from’ 


the scene of his imaginary bliss. 

It was a still Sabbath evening early in May. 
Minnie occupied her usual seat at the cottage 
window. But O,howchanged! Day and night, 
for eight months, the hectic locust had been bu- 
sy at her heart. The breeze that once had 
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sheep. 


ower to cool her flushed brow, 
to shivering. Wasted and worn, 
she sat with her elbow on the pillow, which lay 
on a small table beside her, and her cheek rest- 
ing on her hand. Her eyes were fixed upon a 
tear that had just fallen, and lay like a shatter- 
ed star upon her other hand as it rested in her 


lap. The good curate of Beacham Well sat op- 


osite to her—a Bible was open before him, 


and rested on one end of Minnie’s pillow. The_ 


old shepherd and his wife sat in silent grief on 
cither side of the large open chimney. The 
clergyman was reading aloud. Suddenly the 
startled voice of Minnie was heard exclaiming, 
with fearful rapidity of utterance,—* What's 
that, mother?—what’s that?” The latch of the 
door was lifted with a sudden and jarring sound 
behind her. In aninstant, Minnie had started 
up, and turning round, Brackenbury stood be- 
fore her. With a wild cry of delight she sprang 
towards him—her arms were twisted round his 
neck; but just as George expected to feel her 
warm lips press themselves to his, her head fell 
back, her arms relaxed their grasp. mG 

The chord which gave voice and (music to 
the ferm of Minnie Grey, snapped under the 
sudden and violent tension to which it had been 
stretched. The clergyman, the aged couple— 
had the salvation of the world depended on 
their activity, they could not have moved.— 
Brackenbury’s eyes were fixed on the signs- 
manual of death. There was no mistaking 
them: the filmed eye, the dropping jaw—hor- 
ror was stiffening him to stone. Not a limb 
stirred—his eye did not so much as wink—lip, 
cheek, and forehead, were alike white, as the 
dead Minnie’s. He seemed a statue, clothed, 
in mockery, in the apparel of the living. Sud- 
denly his features became frightfully distorted, 
and in the next instant a tremendous convul- 
sion had dashed him to the ground. 

The clergyman was the first to recover him- 
self, Having thrown the shepherd’s great coat 
over the stirless form of Minnie, he raised 
Irackenbury in his arms, and having satisfied 
himself that he would recover, he placed him 
in a reclining position against the wall, and di- 
rected his attention to the piteous old couple. 
At this moment the door of the cottage was 
opened, and the owner of the flocks which the 
shepherd tended entered. He had come, as was 
his custom, once a weck, and frequently on a 
Sunday, to inquire after the condition of the 
After a brief explanation, the clergy- 
man requested him to ride over to Beacham 
Vell, and procure a postchaise and some one 
to perform the necessary duties to poor Min- 
nie’s corpse. By the time the chaise arrived, 
Brackenbury had recovered from the epileptic 
shock under which he had fallen. Thetow 
® Women whom the farmer had sent in the chaise, 
§ remained all night at the cottage, and Sir Geo. 
p Brackenbury, accompanied by the clergyman, 
was conveyed to the parsonage. Here he con- 
® tinued to reside for many months—ostensibly 
to Watch over the comforts of the shepherd and 
lis wife, but probably his real motive was that 
he might enjoy the melancholy pleasure of 
wandering amid the scenes h» had so often tra- 
versed with his lost Minnie. 

At the close of the autumn, having erected a 
p) small plain monumental tablet over her grave, 

with the following epitaph: “ Veni et amavit— 
me cbivi, et en! ubi jacel/—G, B.,” and having 
ensured her parents against future want, as far 
as money could do so, he left the neighbour- 
hood, adding one more tothe thousand proofs 
that perfect happiness is incompatible with the 
conditions of humanity; andthat he who will 
B drain the cup of bliss to the very dregs, will al- 
@ W2ys find bitterness at the bottom. E. J. 


* If I were called upon to embody the idea of ex- 
perience, and represent it on canvass. 1 would paint 
a sturdy serving, wench, withfher gown-tail drawn up 
through her poeket-hole, and her sleeves tucked up 
to the elbows, in the act of scouring the silver off a 
plated spoon with soap and sand, 


.. A HINDOO TALE. 

An English gentleman, extremely fond of natural 
and experimental philosophy, being intimate with a 
iberal minded Bramin, who had been educated at a 
me celebrated college, they generally passed the morn- 
Pos together. ‘Phe Bramin read English books,search- 

ed into the Eneyelopedia, and profited by the best 
Philosophical instruments, The gentleman, on re- 
Celving a valuable solar microscope, as a present from 


Srvoklyo, Showed it with rapture to his Hindoo 
tiend, and in opposition to 
discovered to him the innumerable ani- 
a — which must be devoured by the Bramins 
ih every fruit and vegetable they eat. After a full 


‘splay of the wouders produced by the new appa- 


now | ratus, the Englishman, instead of seeing his friend 


delighted, observed him to be unusually thoughtful, 
and at length he sileutly withdrew. At his next vi- 
sit he requested the gentleman to sell him the micro- 
scope; to this the latter objected, observing that it 
Was a present fom a friend in Europe, not to be re- 
placed,and while in his possession would afford them 
mutucl gratification. ‘The Bramin offered him a 
very large sum of money, or any Indian commodity 
of equal value, in hopes of obtaining it, without et- 
fect; st last, overcome by incessant importunity, the 
gentleman presented him with the microscope. A 
gleam of joy flashed across the Bramin’s counte- 
nance On obtaming possession of the object he had 
so ardently desired. ‘They were then in a veranda 
overlooking the garden, with some kind of artificial 
_rock-work, composed of flints and rough stones.— 
~The Bramin, grasping the instrument, descended 
with a quicker motion than is customary with his 
| caste, into the garden, where he laid the microscope 
| on the lowest step of the veranda, and seizing a large 
stone, smashed it to pieces, beiore his astonished 
friend could prevent its destruction, He flew intoa 
_vidlent passion, and, in his heat, upbraided the Bra- 
with ingratitude, ignorance and fanaticism. As 
usual with his caste, he bore it all patiently, and re- 
Specttully withdrew, saying, when he was cool he 
would pay him a visit and explain his reasons, A 
few days aiterwards he returned, and after a polite, 
if nota weleome reception, he thus addressed his 
friend:—Oh! that L had remained in that happy state 
of ignorance in which you first found me! yet will 
1 coufess, that as my knowledge increased, so did my 
pleasure, until I beheld the last wonders of the mi- 
croscope. From that moment | have been torment- 


the scheme of the me-! 


ed by doubt, and perplexed by mystery: my mind, 
overwhelmed by chaotic confusion, knows not where 
to rest, nor how to extricate itself from such a maze. 
1 am miserable, and so must continue to be till L en- 
ter On another stage of existence. Lam a solitary 
individual among a hundred millions of people, all 
educated in the same belief with myself, all happy in 
in their ignorance! so may they ever remain! | 
shall keep the secret within my own bosom, where 
it will corrode my peace and break my rest; but | 
shall have some satistaction in knowing that L alone 
feel those pangs which, had IL not destroyed the in- 
strument, might have been extensively communica- 
ted, and rendered thousands miserable! Forgive 
me, my valuable friend; but bring hither no more 
implements of knowledge and destruction.” 


INDIAN ANECDOTES. 

Mr. Drake has given us a very interesting chapter 
of anecdotes, trom which we shall make a selection, 
ouly taking the liberty to abridge the language, for 
the sake of condensation. 

A chief of the Five Nations met, in battle, hisown 
father, fighting for the enemp. Just as he was about 
to deal a deadiy blow, he discovered who he was, and 
said, “ You once gave me life, now I give it to you. 
I have paid the devt | owed you—let me see you no 
more, ”” 

An Indian woman, in a eanoe, being drawn by the 
current into the rapids of Turner’s Fails, in Connec- 
ticul river, seized a bottle of rum, and drank it all 
off atadraught. ‘he boat went down the falls un- 
injured, and she was found floating in it some miles 
below, alive, but drunk. Being asked how she 
dared to drink so much, in the prospect of certain 
death? she replied she ** was unwilling that any of it 
should be lost.” 

An Indian, far from home, hungry and thirsty, 
called at the house of a white planter and asked for 
rest and water. The white man only replied—** Get 
you goue, you Indian dog, you shall have nothing 
here.” A long time alter, the white man was lost 
in the woods, and came to an Indian wigwam. The 
Indian gave him food and repose, and in the moru- 
ing conducted him within sight of the settlemeut.— 
As he was about to depart, be asked the white man 
if he know him?—Finding himselfin the power ofa 
man whom he bad injured, the white man began to 
offer excuses, but the Ludian interrupted him, say- 
ing, ‘* When you see a poor Indian tainting fer a 
cup of water, don’t say again, ‘get you gone, you 
Indian dog!?” Itis not difficult to say which iuad 
the best claim to the name of Christian. 

‘Two Cherokee chiet's, who went to England, were 
asked their views respecting religion. Oue of them 
replied that they had no priests in their country: and 
he thought it best, where there was little prospect of 
agreeing, that each one should paddle his canoe his 
own way, 

A white man sold some powder to an Indian, tell- 
ing him if he sowed it in the ground, he might 
raise his own powder. The Indian watched his 
ground for a long time with great patience, but a 
length began to suspect that be had been imposed 
upon. He said nothing, however, but went to the 
trader, who had forgotten the trick, and obtained 
credit for a quantity of goods. When the time of 
payment came, the trader requested the money, but 
the Indian, with great complaisance, only replied, 
** Me pay you when my powder grow!” 

Au tndian, notorious for his falsehoods, laid the 
following plan to obtain a drink of cider. He stop- 
ped at the house of an acquaintance, and told him 
that he had just killed a deer, and for a certain sum 
would tell him where to find it. ‘* You know such 
a meadow?” said he. Yes. ‘* You know such a 
tree?” Yes, ** Well, under that tree lies the deer.” 
It may easily be sypposed that no deer was found. 
Some time after, the duped man met the Indian aud 
began to censure him for his deception. ‘* Why,” 


yourself, 


said the Indian, ** You find him meadow?” Yes.— 
** You find him tree???’ Yes, «* Then what for you 
find tault—me tell you two truth to one lie!” 

As a specimen of the Indian mode of thinking on 
the subject of religion, we give a paragraph from the 
speech of Red Jacket, which is omitted in the eom- 
mon version. When the missionary mentioned the 
crucifixion, Red Jacket replied—** Brother, if you 
white men murdered the son of the Great Spirit, 
we Indians had nothing to do with it, and it is none 
of our affair. If he had come among us, we would 
not have killed him, we would have treated him bet- 
ter. You must make amends for that crime your- 
selves!” 

Red Jacket took part with the Americans in the 
war of 1312, and becoming attached to a colonel, 
who was ordered on a distant service, took his fare- 
well of him inthe following speech: 

‘* Brother, Lhear you are going to a place called 
Governor’s Island. 1 hope you will be a governor 
1 understand you white people think 
children a great blessing, I hope you may have a 
thousand. And above all, 1 hope, wherever you go, 
you may never find whiskey more than two shillings 
a quart.” 

‘Lhe numerous anecdotes and incidents of Indian 
manners and warfare, which Mr. Drake has gather- 
ed from innumerable sources, are full of information 
and amusement. The minute accounts which he 
has given us of the celebrated Sagamores with 
whom our fathers traded, and by whose hands they 
often bled; and the particulars he has treasured of 
the great warriors of the west in modern day, fur- 
nish us witha rich fund of intelligence, respecting 
a vace of men, who have never been surpassed in 
bravery, patriotism, honor, or eloquence, by any 
nation which ever existed. Mr. Drake’s book may 
be regarded as a faithful treasury of facts respecting 
the aborigines of North America, and it is satis- 
factory.— Bost. Trav. 


TAMING OF RATS. 

From Latude’s of linprisonment in the 

aatile. 

For along time 1 had enumerated amongst my 
greatest annoyances the presence of a crowd of rats, 
who came continually hunting for food and lodging in 
my straw, Sometimes, when | was asleep, they ran 
across my face, and more than onee, by biting me se- 
verely, occasioned the most acute suffering. Unable 
to get rid of them, and forced to live in their socie- 
ty, 1 conceived the idea of forming a friendship with 
them, 

‘The dungeons of the Bastile are octagonal; the one 
where | was now confined, had a loop-hole, two feet 
and a half above the floor. On the inside, it was two 
feet long, and about eighteen inches wide; but it 
gradually diminished towards the exterior, so that on 
the outside wall it scarcely exceeded three inches in 
size. From this loop-hole alone | derived the only 
light and air l was permitted to enjoy: the stoue 
which formed the base of it served me also for chair 
and table. When, tired of reclining on a foul and 
infected pallet, I dragged myself to the loop-hole to 
imbibe little fresh air, to lighten the weight of 
my chains | rested my elbows and arms on this hori- 
zontal stone. Being one day in this attitude, L saw a 
large rat appear at the other extremity of the loop- 
hole; L called him to me; he looked at me, with- 
out showing any fear; I gently threw hima pieee 
of bread, taking care not to frighten him away by a 
violent action. He approached, took the bread, went 
0 a little distance to eat it, and appeared to ask for 
a second piece; I flung him another, but at less dis- 
tance; a third, nearer still, and so on by degrees, — 
This continued as long as I had bread to give him; 
for, afier satislying bis appetite, he carried off to a 
hole the fragments he had not devoured. The fol- 
lowing day be came again, 1 treated him with the 
same gencrosity, and added even a morsal of meat, 
which he appeared to find more palatable than the 
bread; tor this time he eat in my presence, which be- 
fore he had now done. The third day he became 
sufficiently familiar vo take what I offered him from 
my fingers. 

I have no idea where his dwelling-place was be- 
fore, but he appeared inclined to change it, to ap- 
proach nearer to me; he discovered, on each side 
of the window, a hole sufficiently large for his pur- 
pose ; he examined them both, and fixed his abode 

in the one to the right, which appeared to him the 
most convenient. On the fifth day, for the first time, 
he came to sleepthere. The following morning he 
paid me a very early visit: | gave him his break{ast; 
when he had eaten heartily, he left me, and I saw 
no more of him till the next day, when he came ac- 
cording to custom, I saw, as soon as he had issued 
irom his hole, that he was not alone. I observed a 
female rat peeping from it, and apparently watching 
our proceedings. I tried to entice her out, by 
throwing her bread and meat ; she seemed much 
more timid than the other, and for some time re- 
fused to take then ; however, at last she ventured 
out of the hole by degrees, and seized what I threw 
towaris her. Sometimes she quarrelled with the 
male, and when she proved either stronger or more 
skilful, ran back to the hole, carrying with her 
what she had taken. When this happened, the male 
rat crept close up to me for consolation, and, to re- 
venge Limself on the other, ate what I gave him too 
far trom the hole tor her to venture to dispute with 
him, Lut always pretending to exhibit his prize as 
if inbravado. He would then seat himself on his 


haunches, holding the meat or bread between his 


close to me, and ventured 


comrades. ‘lhe next day he came, 


joyment, 


_ing to the value of the living commodities, 


fore-paws, like a monke 
air “ 

One day, the pride of the female conquered her 
shyness. She sprang out, and seized between her 
teeth the morsel which the other was beginning to 
munch. Neither would let go, and they rolled 
over each other to the hole, into which the female, 
who was the nearest to it, dragged the male after 
her. ‘This extraordinary spectacle relieved, by con- 
trast, the monotony of my ordinary sufferings and 
recollections, In the bustle of the world, it is diffie 
cult to conceive the pleasure I derived from such a 
trifling source, but there are sensitive minds who 
will readily understand it. When my dinner was 
brought in, L called my companions ; the male ran 
to me directly ; the female, accerding to custom, 
came slowly and timidly, but at length approached 
to take what I offered her 
trom my hand. Some time after, a third appeared, 
who was much less ceremonious than my first ace 


quaintances. After bis second visit, he constituted 


himself one of the family, and made himself so 
pertectly at home that he resolved to introduce his 
accompanied by 
two others, who, in the course of a week, brought 
five more ; and thus, in less than a fortnight, our 
tamily circle consisted of ten large rats and my self, 
L gave each of them names, which they learned to 
distinguish. When I called them, they came to eat 
With me, from the dish, or off the same plate ; but 
1 found this unpleasant, and was soon forced to find 
them a dish for themselves, on account of their 
slovenly habits, 

They became so tame that 
scratch their necks, and appeared pleased when [ 
did so; but they would never permit me to touch 
them on the back. Sometimes I amused myself with 
making them play, and Joining in their gambols.— 
Uccasionally I threw them a piece of meat scalding 
hot: the most eager ran to seize it, burned them, 
selves, cried out, and left it; whilst the less greedy, 
who had waited patiently, took it when it was cold« 
and escaped into a corner, where they divided their 
prize; sometimes I made them jump up, by holding 
a piece of bread or meat suspended in the air. 

There was among them a female whom I had 

christened Rapino Hyrondelle, on account of her 
agility; I took great pleasure in making her jump, 
and so confident was she of her superiority over all 
the others, that she never condescended to take 
what I held up for them; she placed herself in the 
attitude of a dog pointing at game—allowed one of 
the rats to spring at the morsel offered to him, and, 
at the moment when he seized it, would dart for« 
ward and snatch it out of his mouth, It was unlucky 
for him if she missed her spring; for then she inva- 
riably seized him by the neck, with her teeth as 
sharp as needles; the other yelling with pain, would 
leave his prey at the mercy of Kapino-Hyrondelle, 
and creep into a corner to cure the wounds she had 
inflicted on him. 
With these simple and innocent occupations I cone 
trived, for two years, to divert my mind from cone 
stantly brooding over my miseries, and now and 
then | surprised myself in a sensation of positive en- 
A bountiful Deity had no doubt created 
this solace for me; and when I gave myself up to it 
in those happy moments, the world disappeared, I 
thought no longer of men, and their barbarities, but 
asa dream. My intellectual horizon was bounded 
by the walls of my prison; my senses, my reason, 
and my imagination were centred within that nare 
row compass. [ found myself in the midst of a fa- 
mily who loved and interested me; why, then, 
should 1 wish to transport myself back into another 
hemisphere, where | had met with nothing but as- 
sassins and executioners? 


My time was occupied by important labours for a 
period, and I neglected my little family; during this 
interval it had considerably augmented, and in less 
than a year amounted to twenty-six. 1 was certain 
there were no strangers among them; those who at- 
iempted to obtain admittance, were received with 
hostility, and compelled to fight'with the first who 
encountered them. These battles afforded me a most 
amusing spectacle. As soon as the two champions 
placed themselves in position, they appeared at once 
to estimate their respective force betore a blow was 
struck, The stronger gnashed his teeth, while the 


they allowed me to 


‘weaker uttered cries, d retreated slowly ewithout 


Strning his back, as fearful lest his advrsaryan 
should spring upon and devour him, On the other 
hand, the strongest never attacks in front, which 
would expose him to the danger of having his eyes 
torn out. The method he adopts, is ingenious and 
amusing; he places his head between his fore paws, 
and rolis head over heels two or three times, until 
the middle of his back comes in contact with his 
enemy’s nose. ‘The latter attempts to fly; the for- 
mer selects that moment to seize him; he grasps him 
at once, and sometimes they fight most furiously; if 
any other rats are present, they remain passive 
spectators of the combat, and never join two against 
one. 


NoptraL CEREMONIES OF THE GEORGIANS.— 
The nuptial ceremonies of the Georgians are, in 
tact, nothing more than a mere contract, by way of 
bargain and sale. ‘I'he parents bring their daugh- 


ters to market, and agree with the purchasers for a 


particular sum, which is greater or smaller, x4 


male who has never been married commands a mach 


higher price than a widow, and a virgin in her 
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bloom more than an antiquated maid. As soon as 
the purchase money is raised and ready, the father 
© the bridegroom gives an entertainment, at which 
the son attends with his cash in hand, and deposites 
it on the table before he offers to sit down; at the 
same time, the relations of the bride provide an 
equivalent, which 1s generally as near the value ol 
his money as possible, consisting of all manner of 
necessary household goods, cattle, clothes, slaves, 
&ec. ‘This custom appears to be very ancient, and 
after the entertainment is over, the bride repairs to 
the bridegroom’s house, attended by her relations, 
friends, and acquaintance. The procession is enli- 
vened by a concert of instrumental music—the con- 
ractors going before, to inform the family that the 
newly-married couple will arrive soon at home.— 
These messengers, on their arrival, are presented 
with bread, wine, and meat; without offering to en- 
ter the house, however, they take a flagon of wine, 
and pour it lavishly round about it. This libation is 
consecrated by their hearty wishes for the health, 
prosperity, and peace of the newly married couple. 
Afier this, they return to the bride, and conduet her 
home to her husband’s apartment, in which the other 
relations and friends are all assembled. In the mid- 
dle of the room a carpet is spread upon the floor; 
and a pitcher of wine, with a kettle full of dough, 
called gom, which they make their bread with, are 
set upon it. Soon after her entrance, the bride 
kicks down the pitcher, and seatters the paste with 
both her hands all over the room. We are at a loss 
to determine the mystical design of this practice, un- 
less it be emblematical of the plenty and fraitfulness 
of the marriage state. The ceremony is attended 
with the usual pastimes and demonstrations of joy 
which are customary on such public occasions. The 
essential part of the nuptial mystery, however, isnot 
solemnized here, but ina private apartmennt, for 
fear the sorcerers should cast a spell upon the newly 
married couple. 


The population of Great Britain, in 1833, was es- 


timated at 16,557,398, viz:—Agricultural occupiers, 


1,500,000; Labourers, 4,800,000; Mining, 600, 0005, 


Manufacturers, 2,400,000; Prop. and annuitiers, 1,- 
116,398; Seamen and soldiers, 831,000; Shopkeep- 
ers, 2,100,000; all other classes, 3,190,000. 


Post Orrick Extras.—Kean, during the early 
rt of his professional career, while attached to the 
aterford Company, produced a melo-drama of 
which the dialogue, songs and music were of his 
owncomposition. This piece having been eminent- 
ly successful, the author, a short time after its per- 
formance, in order to gratify Miss Tidswell, wrap- 
ed the manuscript in an envelope, and despatched 
it, through the post office, to her address in London. 
The postage, however, amounting to nearly 3l., she 
declined purchasing an anticipated gratification at so 
dear a rate, and it was returned to the dead-letter 
Office, and there probably destroyed. 


To Kiss or not To K1ss?’—Whena female mem- 
ber of the British royal family holds a levee, it is 
customary for her to kiss the ladies of the nobility, 
and no others. It happened that the lady of the 
Lord Justice Clerk was on one occasion among the 
number of those presented to thelat- Princess Ame- 
ha, who, as is well known, was very deaf. ‘Stand 
by for my Lady Justice Clerk,” said the man in 
waiting. Meanwhile some meddling person whis- 
pered him that his announcement was incorrect, the 
lady being acommoner. By this time the kiss pre- 
liminary wa8 about to be performed, when out bawl- 
ed the man of office, through. a speaking trumpet, 
*¢ Don’t kiss her, madam—she’s not a lady!” 


Whales.—We learn from Panama, that great 
numbers of Whales lately made their appearance on 
thrt coast, between Choco and the Isthmus. It is 
supposed they were induced to take refuge there, on 
account of the persecution they suffered from the 
whale*men off the coast of Peru. ‘* According to 
Capt. Nicholas Aguilar, who has lately visited us,” 
says the Panama Commercio-Libre, ‘* there are 
several ships engaged in taking whales, as high up 
as lat. 4 N. or 90 leagues from this place; and it 
appears that he even saw one near the Island of 
Mal-pelo.” 


Squrrrets.—On Saturday last, says a Hillsboro, 
Ohio, paper, a squirrel hunt took place in the vicin- 
ity of Mr. F, Brouse’s, in this township. In the 
evening, nine hundred and eighty-one scalps were 
counted. A week or two previous to the above, about 
eight hundred were killed by a hunting party in the 
vicinity of Mr. John Duckwall. ' 


Qn the beach of the little island Herm, near Guern- 
sey, the greatest number of shells is to be found.— 
There are 40 genera, and 200 varieties of Testacea, 
besides innumerable varieties of corals, corallines, 
aad sponges to be had without the least difficulty. 


Drunkards, take care of your pockets.—A weaver | 


named Shannon, went one evening last week into a 
shop.in Greenwich Village, and called for a glass of 

, in payment for which he offered a bank note 
of $100, supposing it to be one of $5. Suspicion 
was excited, and he acknowledged that he had stolen 
it, from his employer, while conveying him home 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


LAMENT OF A CASTILIAN CAPTIVE. 
My country! Oh my home! 
Would that 1 there might roam! 
And are my many sighs for thee in vain? 
Oh, shalll e’er be free, 
That I may once more see 
My own fair hills of Castile and my Spain? 


My orange groves so sweet, 
Where | was wont to meet, 
The loved, the lovely of mine own bright land! 
The rush of mighty streams, 
With all but live in dreams, 
To vanish as the written name on sand. 


Ah, they may talk of flowers, 
And their gay perfumed bowers, 
Of their bright sun, and of the moonlight eve, 
Castile! thou’rt far more dear, 
Than sun and moonlight here, 
Or all the wreaths these laughing maidens weave 
Home, home, oh, fare thee well! 
Home! in that word’s a spell, 
To the pale flower transplanted, and alone 
To die, far, far from thee, 
And where no loved ones be, 
To weep, strew flowers, or chant a funeral tone! 


Home of my heart! adieu! 
Would that I might but view 
The sunbeams play upon thy wave washed ashore, 
And the sweet music hear 
Of those, the young, the dear, 
And join the merry vintage dance once more! 


Yet I must bid farewell, 
And my lone song will tell, 
How deep, how chersihed thoughts of home will be 
Oh, parent, sister, friend, 
In vain my prayers ascend, 
Farewell! for home I never more shall see! 


INDIAN SERENADE. 


Bud of the forest, now shut in thy bower, 

Rise from the leaves swelling round thee, a flower! 
Beautiful bird ofthe prairie, awake! . 
Powerless the hawk is, and charmless the snake. 


Thou with the eyes of the fawn, give to me 
Wild, timid glances, and draw me to thee: 
Warm are thy looks, and the joy they disclose 
Gladdens my heart, asthe dew drop the rose. 


Sweet isthy breath as the sigh ef the south; 
Sweet as the store of the bee tree thy mouth: 
Sweet is thy voice as the music of rain 

That lulls the rous’d hunter to slumber again! 


When the snows melt, and the maple trees run, 
How the springs murmur, and swell to the sun! 
So towards thee swells my blood with delight; 
So, too, I murmur to silence, all night. 


When with mild passion thy bosom is mov’d, 
How my heart sings unto thee my belov’d! 
So, in the moon of red berries, awake 
Breezes, and sing to the leaves as they shake, 
If thou art sad, and art sighing the while, | 
Dark is my heart and uncertain my smile! 
Like the bright river that bears on its breast 
Sunset, made dim by a cloud in the west. 


Morning’s red ray, as it shines on the lake, 


’ Brightens the ripples that night breezes make; 


So, when thou smilest, the gloom that before 
Clouded my spirit, surrounds me no more. 


Wake and behold me, beloved and best! 

Blood of my heart! come and live in my breast! 
Heaven, earth, water, are smiling around; 

I alone sadly look up from the ground. 


YES, ONCE MOREI AM FREE. 


Yes, once more [ am free 
From her bright and silken chain, 
Her lip, with all its witchery, 
Shall smile on me in vain: 
Her eye is very bright, 
And her cheek a modest red, 
And her neck a very lily white— 
But her stony heart is dead. 


In my verses once I said, 
That she was quite a Hebe, 
And the pert reply she made 
Was ‘‘ pray, sir, who may she be?” 
It cut me to the heart, 
But [ never let her know it— 
That a word from such as she, should start 
_ The feelings of a poet. 
But now the unkind girl 
Has sent me my dismissal, 
And my: head is ina rapid twirl 
_. From reading her epistle; 
It nearly broke my heart 
Such falsehood to discover; 
That she should act so base a part, 
And lose so fond a lover! 
One—who had pinned her shawls, 
And tied her shoes and bonnets, 


intoxicated. Thusthis money was twice lost through 
intemperance. The fellow was committed, 


Gallanted her on morning calls, 
And loaded her with sonnets; 
* 


Who gave her rings and other things, 
In such unending numbers, 

And always flew on Cupid wings 
To serenade her slumbers! 


But once more I am free 
From her bright and silken ehain, 
Her lip, with all its witchery, 
Shall smile on me in vain: 
Her eye is bright, 
And her cheek a modest red, 
And her neck a very lily white— 
But her stony heart is dead! 


From the Connecticut Courant. 


BAPTISM OF AN INFANT, AT ITS MOTH- 
ER’S FUNERAL. 

Whence is that trembling of a father’s hand, 
Who to the man of God doth bring his babe, 
Asking the seal of Christ?—Why doth the voice 
That uttereth o’er its brow the Triune Name 
Favlter with sympathy’?’—And most of all, 
Why is yon coffin-lid a pedestal 
For the Baptismal font? 

Again I ask’d— 
But all the answer was those gushing tears 
Which stricken hearts do weep, 

For there sHE lay,— 
The fair, young mother in that coffin-bed, 
Mourn’d by the funeral train—The heart that beat 
With trembling tenderness, at every touch 
Of love, or pity, flush’d the cheek no more. 
Tears were thy baptism, thou unconscious 
one; 
And Sorrow took thee at the gate of life, 
Into her cradle.— Thou may’st never know 
The welcome of a nursing-mether’s kiss, 
When in her wandering ecstacy, she marks 
A thrilling growth of new affections, spread 
Fresh greenness o’er the soul, 

Thou may’st not share 
Her hallow’d teachings, nor suffuse her eye 
With joy, as the first germs of infant thought 
Unfold, —in lisping sound.— 

——--- Yet may’st thou walk 

Even as she walked,—breathing on al! around 
The warmth of high affections—purified, 
And sublimated, by that Spirit’s power 
Which makes the soul fit temple for its God. 
So shalt thou in a brighter world, behold 
That countenance, which the cold grave did veil 
Thus early trom thy sight, and the first tone 
That bears a mother’s greeting to thine ear 
Be wafted from the minstrely of Heaven. 


H. S, 


SONG FOR MAY. 


From Mr. Thomas Roscoe’s translation of Sismondi’s 
Literature of the South of Europe. 


May, sweet May, again is come; 

May that frees the land from gloom, 

Children, children, up and see 

All her stores of jollity ! 

O’er the laughing hedgerow’s side 

She hath spread her treasures wide; 

She is in the greenwood shade, 

Where the nightingale hath made 

Every branch and every tree 

Ring with her sweet melody; 

Hill and dale are May’s own treasures; 

Youth rejoice in sportive measures; 
Sing ye! join the Chorus gay! 
Hail this merry, merry May! 


Up, then, children, we will go 
Where the blooming roses grow, 
In joyful company 
We the bursting flowers will see; 
Up! your festal dress prepare! 
Where gay hearts are meeting, there 
May hath pleasures most inviting, 
Heart, and sight, and ear delighting; 
Listen to the bird’s sweet song, 
Hark! how soft it floats along! 
Courtly dames our pleasures share, 
Never saw I May so fair; 
Therefore dancing will we go; 
Youths rejoice, the flowrets blow; 

Sing ye! join the chorus gay! 

Hail this merry, merry May! 


Our manly vouths—where are they now? 
Bid them up and with us go 

To the sporters on the plain; 

Bid adieu to care and pain, 

Now, thou pale and wounded lover! 
Thou thy peace shalt soon recover: 

Many a laughing lip and eye 

Speaks the light heart’s gaiety. 

Lovely flowers around we find, 

In the smiling verdure twined. 


Richly steeped, in May dews Sing; 
Youths! rejoice, the flowers are blowing ° 


Sing ye! join the chorus gay! 
Hail merry May! 

Oh, if to my love restored, 

Her, o’er all her sex adored, 

What supreme delight were mine! 

How would Care her sway resign! 

Merrily in the bloom of May, 

I would weave a garland gay; 

Better than the best is she, 

Purer than all purity! 

For her spotless self alone, 

I will sing this changeless one; 


= 


Thankful or unthankful, she 
Shall my song, my idol, be. 
Youths, then, join the chorus gay! 
Hail this merry, merry May ! 


MARRIED. 


On the 16th inst. by John Goodman, Esq. Mr. PARDON 
DAVIS, of the city of Baltimore, to Miss DEBORAH § 
CARNAHAN, of the Northern Liberues. , 

On Tuesday evening, 20th inat. by the Rev. Peter Wolle 
Mr. WILLIAM FERRIS, of Bethlehem, Penn. to Miss 
—— ANN SEMANS, of Darby, Delaware county, 

enn. 

On the 12th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr, 
W. BROWN, to Miss ELIZABETH LAW. 

ENCE. 

On Monday evening, 19%h inst by the Rev. J.T. Kitts, 
Mr WM. M. ELLIS, of Washington, to Miss MARY 
ANN ALTEMUS, of this city. 

At Marcus Hook, on Wednesday, by the Rev. Jogeph 


Walker, Mr. SAMUEL LINGEL, to Miss ELIZABET} 


C. MILLS, daughter of Allen Mills, of Wilmington, Del, 


At Wilmington, Del. on Tuesday evening, by the Rey, | 


A. K. Russell, ALFRED PATTERSON, Esq. Attorney at 
Law, Union town, Penn. to Miss MARY CAROLINE, 


eldest daughter of Colonel Henry Whiteley, of the former |. 


place. 

On Tuesday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, 
JAMES ADAMS, Jr of Pittsburg, Pa. to Miss HANNAH 
JONES M‘MINN, of this city. 

On ‘Thursday evening, 22d instant, by his Honour the 
Mayor, Mr. SAMUEL BATTIN, to Miss HENRIETTA 
KATZ, all of this city. 

On the 20th inst. at Bridesburg, by the Rev. John Cham. 
bers, Mr. CHARLES A. BAKER, of Philadelphia, to Miss 
CATHERINE ENYARD, of the former place. 

On the 9th of January last, by Alderman Boileau, JAS, 
C. JUSTUS, to Miss MARY, daughter of the late George 
Taliman, Esq. of the Northern Liberties. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Tyng, Mr. ED. 
WARD HAWLEY, to Mrs. SARAH PEARSON, both of 
New York. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr. 
+ apg BELL, to Miss SARAH C. PAYNTER, all of 
this city. 

On the evening of the 18th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chan. 
dler, Mr JAMES STEWART, to Miss CHRISTIANA 
FAUNCE, ali of Kensington. 

On the 20th inst by the same, Mr. WM. PEOPLES, to 
Miss WILHELMINA BUCKIUS, both of the township of 
the Northern Liberties. 

On Sunday evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Furness, 
Mr. BENJAMIN SCHELL, to Miss ELIZA M‘CLIN. 
TOCK, all of this city. 

At Orwigsbu.g, Pa. on Tuesday morning, 20th inst. by 
the Rev. Mr. G. F. Stacklin, Mr. HENRY 
of the Voice of the People, to Miss MATILDA, daughter 
of the late Judge Witman, all of Orwigsburg, Pa. 

On the evening of the 22d inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chan. 
dler, Mr. SMITH GRAY, to Mrs. ELIZABETH ALLI 
GOOD, all of Kensington. 

On Sunday, the 25th inst, by Elder J. Sisty, Mr. JOHN 
ea to Miss MARY EDWARDS, all of Phila. 

elphia. 

On the evening of the 22d inst. at Cream Bridge, near 
Mount Holly, New Jersey, by Joshna Burr, Esq. Mr. 
JOHN W. STOKES, of Philadelphia, to Miss ELIZA 8. 
daughter of Benjamin Lippincott, formerly merchaat of 
Philade'phia. 

On Monday morning, 26th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mayer 
Mr. JACOB J. WUNDER, of Germantown, to Miss CA- 
ROLINE W. HARKER, of this city. 

On Monday, 19th inst. at Hartford, Conn. by Bishop 
Brownell, SILAS E, BURROWS, of New’York, to MA- 
RY, daughter of the late Hon John Russ.” 

In England, 17th ult. the Rev. EDWARD NESS, to 
LAURA HENRIETTA, only daughter of the late F. J. 
Jackson, Esq aud formerly Ambassador to the U. States, 

At Deal, Shrewsbury, N. J., on the 22d inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Beekman, JAMES E. WHITE, Esq. of Shrews- 
bury, N. J.,to SARAH W., daughter of Jacob Corlies, of 
the former place. 

On Thursday. 3d April, Mr. WM. WHARTENBY, to 
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Miss CHRISTIANA BERKELBACH, all of Penn Town: | 


ship. 

On the 22d instant, by the Rev. Mr. Bebighouse, Mr. 
DAVID§T. BERKELBACH, to Miss ANN SUPHIA, 
daughter of Mr. Fredk. Uber, all of Penn Township. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Sproll, Mr. 
HENRY W. BUTLER, of West Chester, to Miss HAR- 
RIET LINTON, of Philadelphia. 


On Wednesday, 21st inst. Mr. JOAN HOFFMAN, after 
a long anc distressing illness, in the 49th year of his age. 

On Wednesday morning, 2Ist instant, MARY ANNA, 
daughter of James W Steel, aged 3 years and 4 months 

On the 23d inst. of apoplexy, JACOB COX WIKOFY, 
Esq. in the 6tith year of his age. 

On Tuesday, 22d inst. Mr. GEORGE BITTING, in the 
46th year of his age. 

On the 19th instant, on his passage from New Orleans, 
JOHN SMYTH, late of the firm of John & Sumuel Smyth, 
of this city. Notice of hi3 tuneral will be given to his 
friends hereafter. 


On Thursday afternoon, Mrs. MARGARET GETMAN, ' 


aged 108 years, a native of Frankfort, (Germany,) buts 
resident of this city for the last 70 years. 

Suddenly, on the 22d inst. JOHN, infant son of John 3. 
Neagle, aged 2 years and 3 months. 

At Pemberton, Burlington county, N. J.on Wednesda! 
morning, 2istinst. after a short, but traly painful illness 
which he bore with christian fortitude and resignatio", 


ANTHONY 8. EARL, in the 54th year of his age. He ” 
nae left a large circle of relatives and friendsto mourn bh! 


Recently, at York Haven, Penn. on his return from New 
Orleans, HENRY PRICE, only son of the Jate Isaac Pree, 
of Philadelphia. This young man had been Southwari, 
in pursuit of health, but his search was ineffectual. 

On Sunday morning, 25th instant, Mr. ABRAHAM 
WHETSPONE, in the 40th year ofhis age, 

On Friday morning, Mis. MARGARET, widow of the. 
late John Larduer, Esq. in the 68th year of her age. 
On Thursday evening, 22d inst. after a lingering illness 

in the 3ist year of his age, JAMES C. COOPER. 
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On Friday evening, 23d inst. SARAH, infant daughte! ¥ liftec 


of Thomas 8. Young, aged 2 months and 10 days. 


On Sunday afternoon, 25th inst. Mr. GEO. FEINOUS 4 was | 


in the 44th year of his age 

On Monday morning, 26th inst Mrs. HANNAH CR0- 
THERS, in the 77th year of her age, widow of the /a 
Anthony Crothers, Esq 


At Nanafalia, Alabama, on the Ist of March last, Cap 
ROBERT W. BATEMAN, late of Philadelphia. 
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